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OFFICIAL. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK—SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


“Y ‘TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 











THe commencement of a new and enlarged 
volume of the District School Journal, affords a 
fit opportunity for calling your attention to its 
reception and preservation in the several dis- 
tricts. The efficiency and success of the system 
depend so materially upon its faithful adminis- 
tration and upon the prompt and punctual per- 
formance of the various duties devolved upon 
‘those charged with that admmmistration, that a 
rigid adherence in future to the requisitions of 
the law, will in all'cases be insisted upon, where 
no unavoidable necessity exists for a departure 
‘from its strict provisions. It is therefore essen- 
tial to the districts that the directions, decisions, 
and orders of the Department should be known 
and preserved: and you are directed to take im- 
mediate measures to secure the regular reception 
and preservation of the Journal, in the library 
of every district, by speciqlly calling the atten- 
tien of the clerk of each district to his duty, 
and to insist upon its punctual performance, 
under the penalty prescribed by the sixth article 


of the act of 1839. 
8. YOUNG, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 





‘|BTATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SsU. 
PERINTENDENTS. 








THE State Convention of County Superinten- 
dents will meet at RocHEsTER on the FouR - 
TEENTH* day of May next. 

Weare gratified in announcing that the Hon.’ 
SamvEet Youne will probably be present at the 
Convention. 

Invitations have been extended to the friends 
of education in our own and sister states ; and 
there is reason to anticipate the co-operation of 
many distinguished advocates of general and 
sound education. 


The town superintendents are earnestly re- - 
quested to attend and share in the business of 


the Convention. Could a delegation be sent 
from each county, it would give great additional 
interest to its proceedings. 

A general attendance is anticipated. 

Members of the Convention are requested to 
make their arrangements to be in Rochester on 
Monday evening, or as early on Tuesday as 
possible, in order that the Convention may have 
atleast a FouR DAys’ session, and be enabled 
carefully to mature its business. . 

The several committees appointed at the Al- 
bany Convention, to report on the subjects then 
allotted to them, are respectfully reminded of 
their duties. 

We have the pleasure of informing the mem- 
bers of the Convention, that the citizens of Ro- 
chester, through their county and city superin- 
tendents, have courteously and cordially invited 
them to partake of the hospitality of their 
homes during the session. 

By order, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, of Washington, 
E. J. SHUMWAY, ‘* Essex, 
Secretaries. 





REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS® 
Thesc valuable reports will be forwarded with 


the Session Laws, to the County Clerks—one | the 


copy for each connty and town superintendent. 








* By resolution, the Convention at Albany adjourned: 
to meet at Rochester on the fifteenth day of May, 
(Wednesday ;) but in order to secure a longer 
time has in this notice been anticipated one day, 


and the coamantion will therefore meet on Tuesday the 
14th, instead of Wednesday. 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Tue following communications from Messrs. 
Srevens and Henry, present conflicting opin- 
ions on this important subject, whieh are now 
the more interesting, as they will aid in pre- 
paring for a full discussion of this great ques- 
tion at the Rochester Convention. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Extract from the Report of D. H. Stevens, County 
t . Superintendent of Franklin.) ; 








‘¢ Order is heaven’s first law;” se too, is good 
order in a school-room, a desideratum ot -ne 
secondary importance, and I would be the last 
person to advocate the abolishment of corporal 
punishment, if by so doing, good discipline must 
be sacrificed to anarchy and confusion. But 
facts upon this subject, to which I shall by and 
by refer, proclaim, in language not to be misin- 
terpreted, that the infliction of physical pain for 
misdemeanors, in every department of life, whe- 
ther in civil, parental, or scholastic governments, 
may be abandoned not only with perfect impu- 
nity, but with the most happy results. That the 
infliction of physical torture for infractions, 
should be discountenanced by every member in 
the community, is evident from the following 
reasoms: 

Ist. It cultivates the animal propensities of 
both pupil and teacher, at the expense of the 
moral faculties. 

2d. It does not have its desired effect. 

3d. It is a prolific source of dissensions in dis- 
tricts, and of dissatisfaction with teachers. 

4th. Admittingvhat it is allowable in parents, 
no teacher is, or can be invested with the power 
which parents possess in this case; and, 

5th. There is a better way. 

In the prosecution of this subject, each of the 
foregoing objections will be separately consider- 
ed. First, then, corporal punishment should be 
abolished, for the reason that it cultivates the 
animal propensities of both pupil and teacher, at 
the expense of the moral sentiments. That in 
the education of youth, the animal propensities 
should be made to remain as quiescent as possi- 
ble, until the moral sentiments get the ascen- 
dency, is an axiom which cannet be too strenu- 
ously inculeated by the learned, nor too well re- 
membered by the illiterate. And it should be 
an object of primary importance with every 
teacher, to arouse and develop the latter, to the 
utmost extent of his abilities, while at the same 
time, he may safely entrust the former to the 
ever Vigilant instincts of nature. 

But how is it that corporal punishment excites 
these baser passions? The infliction of it arcu- 
ses and develops the combative, and the fear of 
it the deceptive propensities. No scholar, were 
he large or small, however guilty and however 
penitent, was ever punished by the infliction of 
corporal pain, but ihat he felt a spirit of resis- 
tance, though, in consequence of physical infe- 
riority, he might not manifest it. If penitent, 

this resisting spirit arose from the injustice of 
the punishment; if impenitent, though the inflic- 
tive penalty might have been just, it’ arose from 
& pre-existing determination to trample, ‘‘rough 
shod,” upon the salutary operations of the school, 


irrespective of consequences. Such scholars had 
doubtless been made thus combatant, had been 
‘* whipt into pugnacity by surly, vindictive, and 
ferocious pedagogues.” Now let the appeal be 
made to every reader, whether, if guilty of any 
atrocity, he would receive the infliction éf physi- 
cal pain from deliberate choice? The sponte- 
neous answer which arises in his breast, however 
penitent he may be, is No. Well, if he receives 
it not from deliberate choice, he will feel a spirit 
of opposition, though perhaps not perceptible’by 
thers, and the cultivation of this feeling is but 
the nourishing and developing of one of the baser 
passions. Now let us: Jook at its influence on 
the deceptive faculties. It is said that ‘ chil- 
dren and fools always tell the truth.” The adage 
should be amended thus, with regard to the for- 
mer: Children always tell the truth, until by 
the indiscretion of their parents and teachers, 
they are indirectly taught to lie. 

Let a scholar understand that disobedience is 
invariably followed by flagellation, at least as a 
dernier resort, and if he be naturally frolicsome, 
as most children are, the first thing that suggests 
itself to his mind, is, not the abandonment of his 
mistimed juvenile sports, but how he can best 
succeed in the practice of them and escape detec- 
tion. Hence those furtive glances, hence that in- 
sidious eyeing of the teacher, hence that ultimate 
resort to every species of duplicity, from the 
half articulated evasion to the downright and 
boldly uttered untruth. Nothing is more nate- 
ral for young children, acting from their gener- 
Ous impulses, and just commencing to appreciate 
the difference between right and wrong, than 
when they have done wrong to confess it, and 
immediately thereafter, nothing is more common 
than for an irascible, inconsiderate, and self- 
conceited parent or teacher to beat them ‘‘ with 
many stripes,” until statuary itself would fain 
weep. 

2d. The infliction of corporal punishment does 
not produce its desired effects. 

The attainment of two objects is attempted in 
its infliction. 


Ist. The securing of good order in school, - 


which, with most teachers is a principal object, 

And, 2d. The reformation of the aggressor. 

Is the first effect produced? Let ‘‘ stubborn 
facts” answer. : 

Ifthe advocate of corporal punishment will 
subject himself to the trouble of examining the 
history of civil governments, he will find that 
those which have punished crime with the most 
corporeal severity, have had a correspendingly 
enlarged criminal! calendar. Extending his ob- 
servations to parental governments, he will inva- 
riably discover, that those parents who inflict the 
most physical pain for obliquities in their chil- 
dren, have the most insubordinate families.— 
Most refractory children, get their incipient 
movement in the path of vice, from the misdi- 
rected corrections of their parents. Continuing 
his observations to schools, let him visit every 
one if he choose, in the entire state, and request 
the scholars of each that have not been punished 
during the term, to rise, and he will find to his 
disappointment, that in those schools where 
there is © unanimous rise, the best order obtains, 
and as a general thing, just in proportion to the 
number that are obliged to remain on their seats, 
do misrule and insubordination prevail. It is 





an irrevocable law of nature, enacted by Him 
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‘‘ with whom there is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” that crime shall perpetuate 
punishment; and it is another law of nature, 
equally irrevocable, that the right kind of pun- 
ishment, that which sends conviction, conversion 
and reformation to the offender, shall annihilate 
crime. Crime then perpetuates punishment, 
and nature’s punishment annihilates crime. But 
corporal punishment perpetuates it, by arousing 
and developing, and exciting all the baser pas- 
sions of the human breast. <A gentleman of 
great experience in teaching, having charge of 
one of the best schools in the Union, says, ‘‘ I 
do not choose to employ an antidote, which will 
only serve to increase the demand for, it. I 
would rather diminish than augment the amount 
of my labor, and to whip a child once to-day for 
a misdemeanor, is but preparing him to merit 
two flagellations to-morrow.” If the first effect 
be not produced, it is conclusive that the second, 
reformation, cannot be. 

3d. Corporal punishment is a prolific source 
of dissensions in districts, and of dissatisfaction 
with teachers. Dissensions in school districts 
present barriers as insuperable to the salutary 
progression of the schools, as any thing of which 
we can conceive. It is a self-evident philosophi- 
cal truth, that to remove any effect, whether 
disastrous or otherwise, we must first direct our 
attention to the exciting cause. Hence, the ex- 
citing causes of these dissensions, should be eager- 
Ty sought—attacked—and if possible vanquished. 
No one will contend, that a small scholar should 
be subjected to physical pain for infractions, and 
a lurge one excused. If atall, it should be vice 
versa. Now supposing a large scholar should 
designedly and wilfully, violate some of the re- 
gulations of the school, and the teacher resolves 
on the infliction ef physical pain, as the neces- 
sary corrective. If he produce subjugation at 
all, which is exceedingly problematical, he is 
obliged to contuse the culprit, and “‘ to inflict an 
amount, and an intensity of pain, which for the 
time being, converts him both in feeling and 
appearance into a demon. 2 

4th. Admitting that it is allowable in parents, 
no teacher is or can be invested with the power 
which parents possess in this respect. Allusion 
is frequently made by the sticklers of physical 
tinglings, to the wise sayings of Solomon. Asa 
biblical commentator I make no pretensions, but 
will reiterate the well known fact, that the Bible 
abounds with figurative language, and as we are 
told by learned expounders of it, the ‘‘ Proverbs 
of Solomon” are exceedingly characterized by 
that kind of diction. Many of them are a dupli- 
cature of two clauses, or verses, and a kind of 
antithesis, expressed in the strongest possible 
metaphors. To those that literally accord with 
our natural propeasities, we are willing to at- 
tach a literal meaning, and to those which do 
not thus harmonize we choose to attach a figura- 
tive signification. Hence the two following are 
generally literally undérstood: ‘‘ He that spar. 
eth the rod, hateth his son, but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes.” ‘‘Chasten thy son 
while there is hope, and let not thy soul spare 
for his crying.” But no one will even pretend 
that the one which follows should be understood 
literally. ‘‘ Put a knife to thy throat, if thou be 
@ man given to appetite.” Now it is no more 


probable, that Solomon intended to inculcate 
‘that a parent should literally apply.a physical 








rod to his wayward child, than it is that he ine 
culcated suicide, by saying that a gormandizer 
should apply a knife to his own throat. The 
former proverbs are just as figurative as is the 
latter. We are told by commentators that the 
original word for which chasten stands, is fre. 
quently translated, instruct, or educate. Hence 
the wise man’s figure is obvious. He that spar- 
eth the rod of right instruction, he that neglects 
the training of ‘‘ his child in the way he should 
go” hateth him, but he that loveth him chasten- 
eth, instructeth, or educateth him betimes. Let 
it be conceded, however, that ‘‘ he that spareth 
the rod,” &c. with its kindred verses, should be 
literally understood, and then let the sayings of 
him who ‘‘ spoke as never man spake” (even 
Solomon himself not excepted,) be placed in die 
rect contradistinction. ‘‘ Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? 
till seven times? I say not unto thee unfil seven 
times, but until seventy times seven.” ‘The Sa- 
viour’s examples corresponded invariably with 
his precepts, for when ‘‘ he was reviled, he re- 
viled not again;” when “he suffered, he threat- 
ened not;” and when ignominiously suspended 
and exposed to the physical tortures of human 
and diabolical invention, he ejaculated in accents 
of consummate benevolence, ‘‘ Father forgive 
them.” Never did he advocate the use of physi- 
cal violence in the management of offenders, and 
never did he inculcate the principle which so 
completely accords with human inclinations and 
human frailties, viz: ‘‘ An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth.” 

5th. Corporal punishment should be abolished 
because there is a better way. 

If ‘* of two evils we should choose the less,” 
of two ways we should choose the better, and be 
it the task of every teacher, ey 


‘¢ To find that better way.” 


The prominent characteristics of human na- 
ture have always existed, not only in every age 
and clime, but in every individual; ‘‘ as is the 
teacher so will be the school,” therefore he has 
only to know his own feelings, his own propen- 
sities and his own frailties, in order to under- 
stand those of his pupils. Hence the importance 
of studying one’s self. 


“gnow thou thyself, aa a ee 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The first thing a teacher should attempt in 
commencing his school, is to secure the confi- 
dence of his pupils, for without this all his welt 
timed, well intended, and well directed admoni- 
tions will become ‘‘as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” But to secure the confidence 
of pupils, the teacher must first confide in them; 
he must believe, and let them know he believes 
it, that they have so much respect for their teach- 
er, their parents, and themselves, they perfectly 
contemn any disrespectful omission of duty or 
commission of acts. He, feeling thus, there will 
almost invariably be a reciprocity of feeling ex- 
isting between him and his pupils, whereas if he 
is constantly suspecting and watching them, and 
dare not trust them out of his sight, he need ex- 
pect nothing else than a reciprocation of the 
same feeling. é 

Let a pon a teacher, saturated with the 
‘‘railk of human kindness,” take his wayward 
pupil alone, and call to his aid the great potency 
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“moral suasion,” and in ninety-nine cases of 
hit , he will melt and dissipate his pupils’ 

r, 8 is the hoar frost liquidated and eva- 

y the vertical rays ofan equatorial sun. 

Ow if a teacher has secured the confidence of 

} pupils—if he is thoroughly qualified to teach 
aitever is required of him—if he always asks, 

4 of commanding his pupils—if he never 
anifests any peevishness by scolding and storm- 
pve! he never makes laws before they are 
nécessary—if he makes the studies perfectly in- 
felligible to his pupils—if he keeps them con- 
ntly amused and employed, and above all, if 

ie administers reproof in the spirjt of gentleness, 
@néss and love, and always in private if pos- 
ble, and yet does not succeed in governing his 
sthool, what is to be done? In ninety-nine 
hools of an hundred he will succeed; and with 
inety-nine scholars of an huadred of the® hun- 
‘edith school he will also succeed. But what 
tiust be done with the hundredth scholar of the 
Kutidredth school? An “‘ extreme case.” Re- 
sort to corporal punishment? No. He will 
him ‘ two-fold more the child” of Diabo- 

us ‘than he was before;” for if fair, mild and 
icious means will not subdue him, neither 

ll he be permanently subdued, though he were 
Beaten from head to foot, into physical callous- 
néss. Those scholars that are conquered through 
He instrumentality of the rod. are those that 
ere perfectly retrievable by milder means, In 
ese ‘‘ extreme cases” let the teacher solicit the 
rference of the parents; request them to cor- 
pa him for misdemeanors at school, and let 
ém punish him corporeally if the please. If 
this means has not the desired effect, ask the 


to expostulate with him, and as adernier | } 


ort, expel him the school-house. 

Thus I have endeavored to portray the evils 
of ‘‘ corporal gunishment as a means of school 
discipline,” and have imperfectly suggested the 
rétédy. Now in conclusion, I wish to enforce 
hpon teachers the necessity of their studying 

oroughly the work entitled ‘‘ The School and 

@ Schoolmaster.” ‘It is said if a person wishes 

“become a good prosaic writer, he must spend 

_ days and nights in reading the works of 

dison: in Jike mannér, if a person wishes to 
become a good disciplinarian, and in every re- 
spect a good teacher, he must spend his days and 
nights m'‘reading ‘‘ The School and the School 
Master.” 


{Extract from the Report of Jas. Hewnr, Co. Superin- 
tendent of Herkimer. } 


The present age is remarkable for the boldness 
and universality with which it interrogates and 
examines all laws, customs, and usages of the 
past, and for the rapidity with which it pronoun- 
¢és its decrees of approval, or condemnation, on 
all institutions of former times. A question of 
much practical importance, in relation to the 
order and discipline of schools, is now dividing 
the. opinions. and eliciting the discussions of 
great numbers of virtuous and enlightened men, 
who are nobly engaged in promoting a general 
and thorough reformation in the system of pub- 
lic instruction ; that question is, whether corpo- 
ral punishment is a necessary part of school 
discipline. On one hand, it is asserted that the 
ise of the rod, in any case whatever, is brutal 
= degrading to both teacher and pupil; that 

ere can never be found an iastance in which 





corporal punishment is necessary or even justifi- 
able; that the very idea of influencing Pec 
tual and moral action, by means of coercion and 
physical suffering, is a relic of barbarism which 
has been transmitted te us from the dark ages. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that it is in- 
dispensably necessary to the salutary discipline 
of families, schools, and tu society itself; that 
the power to inflict corporal punishment, in cer- 
tain cases, should be possessed by parents 

teachers, and civil magistrates, and that without 
the existence of this power, in the present state 
of virtue and intelligence, order in any depart- 
ment of civilized and social life, could not be 
preserved for a single hour. ‘ 

To determine which of these two opposite 
opinions is conformable to reason and to right, 
will be the object of a few moments’ inquiry. 

Were human beings of every age and condi- 
tion generally well informed and virtuous, no 
sufficient reason could be assigned for imposin 
any restraints upon their liberty of action; an 
were they universally rational and moral, they 
would need no other mode of government than 
that which they would voluntarily institute for 
themselves, by their prompt obedience to the 
principles of reason and morality. But by com- 
mon consent, men, even in the most enlightened 
and cultivated states of society, are not thas gene- 
rally intelligent, reasonable and moral; and 
other means for establishing order, without 
which society could not exist, have necessarily 
been resorted to. A law to be universally obey- 
ed must have means of enforcement which can 
be apprehended and felt by all. While intelli- 
gence, reason and virtue, are obeyed, as has 
een seen, but by a part of mankind, the senses 
exert a perpetual influence over all; through 
the senses, therefore, must the observance of the 
law be enforced upon all who are not sufficient- 
ly enlightened and virtuous to obey tt from pria- 
ciples of reason and morality. It is, therefore, 
a fundamental and universal principle of govera- 
ment, that, until the principles of intelligence 
reason, and morality are so far developed and 
brought into activity as to become of controlling 
influence, order must be enforced by an appeal to 
physical pleasures and pains. On this principle 
exclusively, to a certain extent, the authority of 
the parent over the child is founded; unti! a cer- 
tain age, all appeals to reason and morality, on 
the part of the parent, are wholly inoperative 
upon the conduct of the child, and for the very 
good and sufficient reason that both the princi- 
ples of reason and morality, and the obligation 
to obey them, aré necessarily unknown to the 
child. It is true that this power to inflict phy- 
sical pain may be, and often has been abused ; 
but it is believed, few would have the boldness 
to propose, for the purpose of restraining the 
abuse, the abolition of the power itself. But 
it will be said that the power of the parent to 
inflict corporal punishment has never been deni- 
ed, or even questioned. Let this be granted 
then, and it is confidently believed that it will 
be no difficult task to prove that the very same 
power, and for the very same reason, is invest- 
ed in the teacher. 

The office of a teacher is a parental one. The 
object of its institution was to perform a part 
of the parental duty, for the obligation -on the 
parent to educate the child, is not less imperative 
than to provide food and clothing. If therefore 
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the teacher is to co-operate with the parent, or 
to use the better and more definite language of 
the law, if the teacher for certain purposes, is, 
‘« in the place of the parent,” it necessarily fol- 
lows that he must, for those purposes, be in- 
vested with the authority and power of the pa- 
rent. If the infliction of corporal punishment 
upon the child is justifiable on the part of the 
nt by reason of the child’s inability to be 

| et and controlled by the principles of 
reason and merality, will it be for one moment 
contehded that the child’s character is so essen- 
tially modified and changed, simply by entering 
a school-room, that a mode of discipline indis- 
pensably necessary to order while in the parent’s 
charge, becomes barbarous and absurd when the 
very same reason requires it for the preservation 
of order in the school? But teachers cannot 
knew the character of the child as the parent 
knows it, they do not comprehend its feelings, 
they lack a parents’ patience, sympathy, and 
judgment. If all this is true, what a farce does 
it make of the whole schoel system. If teachers 
are thus inferior to parents in the necessary qua- 
lifications for forming aright the character of the 
child, why are they employed at all? Suppose 
the téacher divested of the power to inflict corpo- 
ral punishment, and suppose instances to occur 
in which all appeals to the reason and moral 
feeling of the pupil shall prove wholly ineffec- 
tual, how shall order be maintained and the 
performance of duty enforced? Must the teach- 
er make a written complaint to the parent? 
There are thousands of cases in which the parent 
‘would believe the statements of the child in oppo- 
sition to all that the teacher could speak or 
write. Shall the refractory pupil be reported to 
the town superintendent? Then that officer 
must grant that pupil and his friends a fair hear- 
ing before he can decide upon his conduct with 
justice. This mode of preserving order would 
‘ee found in practice altogether too dilatory and 
expensive. Shall the idie and disobedient be 
summarily dismissed from the school? Hun- 
dreds and thousands of ignorant children would 
delight above ell things in such a mode of dis- 
cipline. Is it not wiser, rather than encounter 
these and other difficulties by no means imagi- 
nary, which would be consequent upon abolition 
of the teacher’s power to inflict reasonable cor- 
poral punishment, to continue that mode of dis- 
cipline to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed? Is it not better to say to the teacher, 
for certain purposes in relation to the children 
of your school, you are to occupy a parent’s 
place, and for those purposes you are invested 
with a parent’s authority. The law will sustain 
you in its proper exercise, but will hold you 
strictly responsible for its abuse ? 
When the time arfives in which the child 
shall competently understand and obey the prin- 
ciples of reason and morality, and shall be guid- 
¢d simply by those principles into the punctual 
performance of his whole duty, then may the 
power of corpora! punishment be abolished with 
safety and for the general good, But until that 
time does arrive, it is confidently believed that 
the best good of the child, and the preserva- 
tion of order im the family, in the school, and in 
Society at large, imperatively demand the con- 
tinwance end proper exercise of this power ‘on 


The views here expressed are supposed to be 
in perfect accordance with the teachings of the 
Inspired Volume, and they are known to be 
strictly m harmony with the laws of all civilized 
nations and the general experience of mankind. 
It is cheerfully conceded that well informed and 
good men hold and express opinions precisely 
opposite to those here advocated, but it is pos- 
sible that even such men may entertain and pro- 
pagate error. Good men not unfrequently, 
though unconsciously, deceive themselves 
supposing that all other persons are like them- 
selves in their motives and actions. Ev 
man measures the character of his fellows by 
his own. Hence the strictly honest are always 
slow to believe in the existence of obliquity ani 
fraud, and the knave is equally slow to admit 
the possibility of honesty and fair dealing. The 
best of men, however, have just reason to dis- 
trast the correctness of their opinions, however 
ardently and honestly entertained, if on exami- 
nation they are found to be in opposition to the 
doctrines of the Bible, and the general experi- 
ence of mankind. 

















COMMUNICATIONS. 


[For the District Schoo} Journal.) 
GREENE COUNTY. 








Dear Str—Having just closed my official 
tout through the county, perhaps it will not be 
improper for me to make known through the 
medium of the Journal, the result of my e- 
bors. I have visited one hundred and thirty 
district schools; being the whole number in ope- 
ration at the time of my Visitaiion. Thus far, 
my visits have been received with the utmost 
cordiality. The opposition to the office of 
County Superintendent, that formerly existed, 
has nearly subsided ; and judging from the pre- 
sent state of feeling that seems to prevail gene- 
rally throughout the county in reference to com- 
mon schoois, the efforts now making in ther 
behalf are, with few exceptions, universa 
approved. I found the majority of the schoo 
in good condition. Some are of the first order ; 
not inferior to the private schools and acade- 
mies in their vicinity, either in point of disci- 
pline or instruction. There are ladies and gen- 
tlemen engaged the present season in the 

ness of teaching, whose highest ambition in the 
literary world seems to be, to acquire the repu- 
tation of good school teachers. Wherever I 
found teachers of this description, I saw de- 
veloped the elements of a good school. The 
first law of Heaven was depicted inevery coun- 
tenance, in every movement, and in every ac- 
tion ; and a most thorough system of instruc- 
tion carried out in every departmeut of the 
school. They have a time and place for every 
thing, and do every thing at its proper and p- 
pointed time. One subject only is suffered 
engross their attention at a time, and thet-is 
thoroughly investigated and gone through with, 
before another is introduced. Could instruction 
in all our schools thus be reduced to a system, 
the difficult and laborious task of teaching a 


school properly. would be greatly facilitated, 
and the most signal success would crown the 
efforts of those whose busifiess is, to mould ghd 





the part of parents and teachers. 


‘Gigcipline the minds of the rising generation. 
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Of this class of teachers, there are compara- 
tively few to be found in the county. Many of 
the schools I visited, scarcely deserved the 
name of schools: and the time of many teachers 
who had been permitted to enter the schvol-room 
im-that capacity, might be profitably employed 
in improving their education in a tommon school 
for some time to come. There are others whose 
literary acquirements may be considered respec- 
table, but who have not an aptness to teach. 
Or, in other words, they lack in judgment in 
adapting their instructions to the capacities and 
understandings of children. They are incapa- 
ble of analyzing a subject and exhibiting its | 
parts separately. The minds of their pupils | 
are not trained to habits of thought and reflec- 
tion. Mere isolated facts are substituted for 
ideas. Inshort, the whole course of instruc- 
tion is devoid of interest to the scholars, and 
ill adapted to develop and strengthen the intel- 
lectual powers. 

Another fault in teachers is, they are not 
thorough in imparting instruction. Children 
are advanced too fast in their studies. Long 
and hurried recitations are encouraged. Les- 
sons are usually recited from the book, without 
any explanations from the teacher to the scho- 
lars, or any illustration given of the exercise ; | 
and the scholar leaves the teacher without re. | 
ceiving any real benefit from the recitation. | 
There may be a great deal of labor performed | 
in schools where this course of instruction is 
pursued, yet there is mo progress. No perma- 
nent impressions are made upon the minds of 
pupils ; and their understandings remain unim- 
proved. Often children are put into studies 
that are beyond their capacities ; and not being 
able to comprehend the subject of their lessons, 
they become discouraged, and their relish for 
learning is turned into utter dislike. I have 
found scholass the past winter, who were pur- 
suing philosophy, chemistry, and the higher 
branches of mathematics, who could not bound 
their own state, or even their own town, read 
intelligibly, or spell correctly. In those schools, 
orthography was almost wholly neglected ; the 
scholars were permitted to pass over the sylia- 
bles of words when spelling, without pronoun- 
cing them separately, or even pronouncing the 
word after they had spelled it. Asa matter of 
eourse, I fuund the same schools backward in 
reading. This exercise is too much neglected 
in nearly all our schools. Its importance is not 
properly appreciated by most teachers. A dull, 

monotonous manner of reading, is tolerated in 
their schools. If their pupils.read rapidly, and 
speak their words distinctly, they are pronounc- 
ed good readers. No attention is paid to em- 
phasis, accent. or inflections. The ideas the 
author intends to convey are wholly disregard- 
ed, and little or no interest is taken in the ex- 
ercise. To read, is the most disagreeable task 
the pupil has to perform. He looks upon it, as 
being almost insupportable ; and when he has 
performed it, a heavy sigh indicates thata bur- 
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guage. If this course is adopted, the exercise 
cannot fail of eliciting thought and interest. 
Another obstacle in the way of improvement 
in our schools is, there is a want of interest on 
the part of the patrons of common schools. 
This indifference is manifested in various ways: 
in employing cheap and incompetent teachers’; 
in permitting their children to be*irregular in 
their attendance ; in neglecting to repair their 
school-honses; in not visiting their schools. 
One or more of these practices prevail to a great- 
er or less extent in every school district I have 
visited. They are among the most formidable 
evils we have to contend with ; and so long as 
they are suffered to obstruct the progress of in- 
struction in our common: schools, the incalcula- 
ble blessings they are designed to secure to the 
rising generation will not be realized. 
Yours truly, J. OLNEY, 
: County Supt. of Com. Schools. 
Windham, March 29, 1844. 





COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 
Hon. Samuext Youne, 

Sir :—I take the liberty to forward you here- 
with, two Cortland papers, giving accounts of 
the convocations or celebrations which I have 
called together, since my return from Albany. 
You have received, through Mr. Randall, the 
accounts of the preceding ones. ‘There is but 
one yet unpublished, that of Cortlandville, 
which in point of numbers far exceeded all the 
rest. I will forward that as soon as possible. 
Strange as it may seem to you, sir, these 
meetings have encountered bitter opposition. In 
several of the towns, the town superintendents 
thought it best not to make the attempt—were 
quite certain they would. fail! 1 expressed to 
them all my determination to hold such a meet- 
ing in each town at all hazards. You will see 
the result. As the first trial of an experiment, 
utterly new in this county, and regarded with 
dread and distrust by many of the teachers and 
schools, I think you will be disposed to regard 
itasa not unsuccessful one. These meetings 
have aroused a singular degree of spirit and 
excitement in the schools; and the same feeling 
has spread among parents. The dissenters and 
opposers have been swept away and overwhelm- 
ed by a perfect torrent of popular enthusiasm. 
I wish, sir, you could have witnessed the spec- 
tacle at Homer and Cortlandville; the whole 
Streets filled with processions, banners, huge 
and beautifully decorated vehicles. Some 
schools preceded by bands of music—others, 
singing hymns and odes—bells pealing—and, 
occasionally, a deep and heart-felt shout burst- 
ing from the congregated multitude! The spec- 
tacle in the churches was gay and animating 
beyond description. Until the exercises com- 
menced, each was like a dense forest of banners 
—almost hiding the sparkling faces underneath. 
The churches, where not occupied by schools, 
were crowded with the parents and friends of 


dew almost intolerable is removed. Inquire of| the scholars, some smiling—not a few weeping 


the pupil what subject he has read about? and 
he cannot give a single idea. Not the least pos- 
sible benefit is derived from the exercise. 
Scholars should be taught to read their lessons 
understandingly. If time is wanting, they 
should read less, and read it thoroughly, and 


outright for joy! The enthusiasm of both old 
and young knew no bounds. Perhaps, sir, it 
would have been more delicate in me, to have 
suppressed the incident in relation to the pre. 
sentation of the banner, at Homer. But I did 
not well see how I could, without exhibiting a 





then give the author’s megning in their own lan- 


false modesty, so long as the incident was so 
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notorious, and was made ¢o constitute so marked 
a feature in the ceremonies of. the occasion. 
When the church shook under the deep cheers 
which burst forth as the banner was unfurled, 
I could not but think, sir, of the suggestion 
which I presumed to hazard in my last report 
to the Department, in relation to a personal visi- 
tation to county conventions of schools, by the 
State Superintendent. If we may estimate the 
feeling and enthusiasm which it would call forth 
among our schools and people, by that produced 
by it in a minor sphere, by a minor official, it 
would be difficult to say where it would end— 
to what extent it would not reach. I propose 
to hold similar meetings the ensuing summer, 
and had we a building large enough in the coun- 
ty to hold five or six thousand children, I should 
take the liberty to write you to be present. 
I have the honor to remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY 8S. RANDALL- 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 








{Extract from the last Report of Hon. Horace Mann.] 





SCOTCH SC¥OOLS. 

THERE are some points in which the schools of 
Scotland are very remarkable. In the thorough- 
ness with which they teach the intellectual part 
of reading, they furnish a model worthy of be- 
ing copied by the world. Not only is the mean- 
ing of a}l the important words in the lesson clear- 
ly brought out, but the whole class or family of 
words, to which the principal word belongs, are 
introduced, and their signification given. The 
pupil not only gains a knowledge of the mean- 
ing of all the leading words contained in his ex- 
ercise, but also of their roots, derivatives, and 
compounds ; and thus is prepared to make the 
proper discriminations between analagous words 
‘whenever he may hear or read them on future 
occasions. For instance, suppose the word ‘cir. 
cumscribe’ occurs in the tésson ; the teacher asks 
from what Latin words it is derived, and being 
answered, he then, asks what other English 
words are fornied by the help of the Latin pre- 
position‘circum.’ This leads to an explanation 
of such words as circumspect, circumvent, cir- 
cumjacent, circumambient, circumference, cir- 
cumflex, circumfusion, circumnavizate, circum- 
stance, circumlocution, &c. §c. Thesame thing 
would then be done in reference to the other ety- 
mological component of ‘circumscrtbe,’ viz : 
‘scribo’ ; and here the specific meaning of the 
words describe, inscribe, transcribe, ascribe, pre- 
scribe, superscribe, subscribe, &c., &c,, would be 
given. After this might come the nouns, adjec- 
tives, and adverbs, into which this word enters 
as one of the elements, such as scripture, manu- 
script, &e. The teacher says, Give me a word, 
which signifies to copy. Pupils: Transcribe. 
_T. To write in a book, or ona tablet. P. In- 
scribe. 7’. To write upon, or on the outside of, 
ason a letter. P. Superscribe. TJ. To write 
beneath, or under. P. Subscribe. 7. A man 
goes around to obtain names for a boek or news- 
paper ; or to get promises of money for stocks 
or for charity. What does he want? P. Sub- 
scriptions. 7. And what are those called who 
give him their names? P. Subscribers. T. 





nd what isa copy called? P. Transcription, 








T. Or by way of abbreviation? ‘P. Transcript. | 


The same is done when a derivative of the’ 


Latin word ‘pes’ occurs, a8 in the words, ‘impe- ‘ 
diment, pedestal, pediment, tmpede, expedite ; or of 
the word ‘duco,’ in induce, produce, traduce, re- 
duce,adduce ,conduce inducement ,induction,dedue- 
tion reduction, production ; and then the namesof 
the agents or persons performing these several 
acts are given. 

So ofthe words in which the Greek ‘grapho’ is 
anelement, as geography, chirography, graphie, 
paragraph, telegraph, graphite, (a mineral,) &c. 

The same exercises take place in regard to 
hundreds of other words. 

The Scotch teachers, the great body of whom 
are graduates of colleges, or have attended the 
university before beginning to keep school, are 
perfectly competent to instruct in this thorough 
manner. I think it obvious, however, that this 
mode of teaching may be carried too far, as ma- 
ny of our words, though wholly or in part of 
Latin or Greek derivation,. have lost their ety- 
mological signification, and assumed a conven. 
tiona! one. 

But all this,—admirable in its way,—was 
hardly worthy to be mentioned in comparison 
with another characteristic of the Scottish 
schools, viz. the mental activity with which the 
exercises were conducted, both on the part of 
teacher and pupils. I entirely despair of exci- 
ting in any other person, by a description, tke 
vivid impressions of mental activity or celerity, 
which the daily operations of these schools pro- 
duced in my own mind. Actual observation 
alone can give any thing approaching tu the true 
idea. I do not exaggerate when I say that?tek 
most active and lively schools I have ever seea 
in the United States, must be regarded almost 
as dormitories, if compared with the fervid life 
of the Scotch schools ; and, by the side of theirs, 
our pupils would seem to be hybernating ani- 
mals just emerging from their torpid state, and 
as yet but half conscious of the possession of 
life and faculties. It is certainly within bounds 
tosay, that there are six times as many ques- 
tions put and answers given, in the same space 
of time, as I ever heard put and givenin any 
school in our own country. : 

But a few preliminary observations are neces- 
sary to make any description of a Scotch school 
intelligible. 

In the numerous Scotch schools which 1 saw, 
the custom of place-taking prevailed, not mere- 
ly in spelling, butin geography, arithmetic, rea- 
ding, defining, &e.| Nor did this consist solely 
in the passing up of the one giving a right an- 
swer above the one giving a wrong. Butif a 
scholar made a very bright answer, he was pro- 
moted at once to the top of the class; if he madea 
very stupid one, he was sentenced no less summa- 
rily tothe bottom. Periodically prizes are given, 
and the fact of having been ‘Dur,’ (that is, at 
the head of the class,) the greatest number of 
times, is the principal ground on which the pri- 
zes are awarded. In some schools an — 
stimulus is applied. The fact of having pass 
up sq many places, (say ten or twelve,) entitles 
the pupil to a ticket ; and a-given number of 
these tickets is equivalent to being ‘duz’ once. 
When this sharper goad to emulation is te be ap- 
plied, the spectator will see the teacher-fill hig 
hand with small bits of pasteboard, and, as the 
recitation goes on and competition becomes 
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keen, and places are rapidly lost and won, the 





Nor can the faintest picture of these exciting 


sacher is seen occasionally to give one of these | scenes be given, without introducing something 
tickets to a pupil as a counter, or token, that/ of the technical phraseology used in the school. 


he has passed up above so many of his fellows : 


If the pupil is not prompt at the moment, and 


——that is, he may have passed up above four at|if the teacher means to insist upon an answer 
one time, six at another, and two at another,— | from him, (for it will not do to pass by a schol- 
and if twelve is the number which entitles to a|ar always, however dull,) he exclaims in no 
ticket, one will be given without any stopping | very moderate or gentle voice, “come away,’ or 


or speaking,—for the teacher and pupil appear 


‘ Come away, now ;’—and if the first does not 


to have kept a silent reckoning, and when the | answer and the next does, he directs the latter 


latter extends his hand, the former gives a tick- 
et without any suspension of the lesson. This 
gives the greatest intensity to competition ; and 
at such times. the children have a look of almost 
maniacal eagerness and anxiety. 

I have said that questions were put by the 
teacher with a rapidity almost incredible. When 
ance put, however, if not answered, they are not 
again stated in words. If the first pupil cannot 
answer, the teacher rarely stops to say ‘ Next,’ 
but,—every pupil having his eye on the teacher, 
and being alive in every sense and faculty, and 
the teacher walking up and down before the 
class, and gesticulating vehemently,—with his 
arm extended, and accompanying each motion 
‘with his eye, he points to the next, and the next, | 
until perhaps, if the question is difficult, he may 
have indicated each one in a section, but obtain- 
ed an answer from none; then he throws his 
arm and eye around towards one side of the 


unsuccessful, he sweeps them across the other 
side, andall this will take but half a minute. 
Words being too slow and cumbrous, the lan- 
guage of signs prevails ; and the parties, being 
all eye and ear, the interchange of ideas has an 
electric rapidity. While the teacher turns his 
face and points his finger towards a dozen pu- 
pils consecutively, inviting a reply, perhaps a 
dozen arms will be extended towards him from 
other sections of the class, giving notice that 
they are ready to respond ; and in this way a 
question will be put to a class of fifty, sixty, or 
eighty pupils, in half a minute of time. 
Nor is this all. The teacher does not stand 
immovably fixed to one spot, (I never saw a 
teacher.in Scotland sitting in a school-room,; nor 
’ are the bodies of the pupils mere blocks, resting 
motionless in their seats, or lolling from side to 
side as though life were deserting them, The 
custom is for each pupil to rise when giving an 
answer. This is ordinarily done so quick, that 
the body of the pupil, Surting from the sitting 
into the standing posture, and then falling back 
into the first position, seems more like an in- 
strument sent suddenly forwards by a mechani- 
cal force and then rapidly withdrawn, than like 
the rising and sitting of a personin the ordinary 
way. But it is obvious that the scene becomes 
fall of animation when,—leave being giyen to a 
whole division of a class to answer,—a dozen 
or twenty at once spring to their feet, and ejac- 
ulate at the top of their voices. The momentit 
is seen that the question has been rightly an- 
swered, and this is instantaneously shown by 
the manner of the teacher, all fall back, and an- 
other question is put. If this is not answered, 
almost before an attentive spectator can under- 


to pass above the former by the conventional 
phrase, ‘ Take him down.’ If a whole section 
stands at fault, for a moment, and then one 
leaps up and shouts out the reply, the teacher 
exclaims, ‘ Dux boy,’ which means that the one 
who answered shall take the head of the class. 
Suppose the teacher to be hearing his class in: 
a reading lesson, and that the word ‘impediment? 
occurs, something like the following scene may 
take place. ; 
Teacher. ‘Impediment,’ from what Latin wordst 
Pupil. In and pes. 
T. What does it mean? 
P. To oppose something against the feet,— 
to keep them back. 

How is the word ‘ pes’ used in statuary # 
P. In pedestal,—the block on which a stat- 
ue is raised. 
In, architecture ? 
Pediment. 
In music ? 
Pedal, a part of an organ moved by the 
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In botany ? 

Pedicle, or footstalk of a flower. 

Give mea verb. 

Impede. 

A noun. 

Impediment. 

. An adjective, which imports despatch in 
the absence of obstacles. . 

P. Expeditious. 

T. An adjective, meaning desirable or con. 

ducive. 
P. (Hesitates.) 7. Come away. (To the 
next.) Come away. (He now points to half 
a dozen in succession, giving to each not more 
than a twinkling of time.) 

Ninth pupil. Expedient. 

. Take ’emdown. (This pupil then goes 
above eight.) ; 

All this does not occupy half the time in the 
class that it takes to read an account of it. 

Ina school where a recitation in Latin was 
going on, I witnessed a scene of this kind ; the 
room, unlike the rooms where the children of 
the common people are taught, was large. 
Seventy or eighty boys sat on deskless, back- 
less benches, arranged on three sides of a square 
or parallelogram. A boy is now called upon to 
recite,—to parse a Latin noun for instance. 
But he does not respond quite so quickly as the 
report of a gun follows the flash. The teacher 
cries out ‘Come away.’ The boy errs, giving 
perhaps a wrong gender, or saying that it isde- 
rived from a Greek verb, when, in fact, it is de- 
rived from a Greek noun of the same family. 
Twenty boys leap forward into the area,—as 


etand it, the teacher extends his arm and flash- | though the house were on fire, or a mine or an 
es his eye to the next, and the next, and so on, | ambush had been sprung upon them,— and shout 
and when a rapid signal is given to another side | out the true answer in a voice that could be 





’ @f the room, a dezen pupils leap to the floor and|-heard forty rods. And so the recitation pro- 


areply. 


ceeds for an hour. 
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es T ; + 
‘ “6 ah whacetistomed spectator, on entering} 


ee of thesé rooms, all seems uproar, tarbu- 
Jenee, and the contention of angry voices ,—the 
teacher traversing the space before his class, in 
a state of high excitement, the pupils springing 
from their seats, darting to the middle of the 
r, and sometimes, with extended arms, form- 
ig a circle around him, two, three, or four 
deep,—every finger quivering from the intensi- 
of of their emotions,—until some more saga 

; one mind, outstripping its rivals, solves the 
difficulty, —when all are in their seats aguin, as 
though by magic, and ready for another encoun- 
ter of wits. 

I have seen a schoo! kept for two hours in 
succession, in this State of intense mental acti- 
vity, with nothing more than an alternation of 
subjects daring the time, or perhaps the relax- 
ation of singing. At the end of the recitation, 
both teacher and pupils would glow with heat, 
and be covered with perspiration, as though 
they had beencontending in the race or the ring. 
It would be utterly impossible for the children 
to bear such fiery excitement, if the physical 
exercise Were not as violent as the mental is in- 
tense. But children who actually leap into the 
air from the energy of their impulses, and re- 
peat this as often as once in two minutes on an 
‘average, will not suffer from suppressed activi- 
ty of the muscular system. 

The mental labor performed in a given period 
in these schools, by children under the age of 
twelve or fourteen years, is certainly many 
times more than any I have ever seen in-any 
schools of our own, composed of children as 
young. With us, the lower classes do not ordi- 
narily work more than half the time while they 
are in the school room. Even many members 
of the reciting classes are. drowsy and listless, 
and evidently following some train of thought, 
—if they are thinking at all,—-whose scene lies 
beyond the walls of the school-house, rather: 
than applying their minds to the subject-matter 
of the lesson, or listening to those who are re- 
‘citing, or feigning to recite it. But in the mode 
above described, there is nosleepyness, no dro- 
Ning, no inattention. The moment an eye wan- 
ders, or a countenance becomes listless, it is. 
roused by a special appeal ; and the contagion 
of the excitement is so great as to operate upon 
every mind and frame that is not an absolute 
‘Bon-conductor to life. 

One sees ata glance, how familiar the teach- 
‘er, who teaches in this way, must be with the 
whole subject, in order to command the atten- 
tion of a class at all. 

I was told by the Queen’s Inspector of the 
schools in Scotland, that the first testofa teach- 
er’s qualification is. his power to excite and sus- 
tain the attention of his class. If a teacher can- 
not do this, he is pronounced, without further 
inquiry, incompetent to teach. 

There are some good schools in England, such 
as the Norma! School at Battersea, those of the 
Home and Colonial Infant School Society, and 
the Borough Road School, in London, and some 
others ; but, as I saw nothing in these superior 
to what may be seen in good schools at home, 
T omit all remarks upon them.* 





*The famous school at Norwood,—eight or ten miles 

from London,—where mere thay a thousand of the pau- 
t children of London are collected is an extraordi- 
ry sight, without being an extraordinary school. 





SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA A¥D SAXONY. 





On reviewing a period of six weeks, the great- 
er part of which I spent in visiting schools in 
the north 4nd ‘middle of Prussia aud in Saxony, 
(excepting, of course, the time occupied in go- 


‘ing from place to place,) entering the schools to 


hear the first recitation in the morning, and ré. 
maining until the last was completed at night, I 
calito mind three things about which I Guke 
be mistaken. In some of my opinions and in- 
ferences, I may have erred, but of the following 
facts, there can be no doubt :— 

1. During all this time, I never sawa teacher 
hearing a lesson of any kind, (excepting a reg- 
ding or spelling lesson,) with a book in his hand. 

2. I never saw a teacher sitting, while hear- 
ing a recitation. 

. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and 
thousands,—I think I may say, within bounds, 
tens of thousands of pupils,—I never saw one 
child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for 
misconduct, I never saw one childin tears from 
a been punished, or from fear of being pun- 
ished. 

During the above period, I witnessed exerci- 
ses in’ geography, ancient and modern; in the 
German language ; from the explanation of the 
simplest words up to belles-lettres, disquisitions, 
with rules for speaking and writing ; in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying and trigo- 
nometry ; in book-keeping ; in civil history, an- 
cient and modern: in natural philosophy ; ‘i 
botany and zoology ; in mineralogy, where there 
‘were hundreds of specimens ; in the endless va- 
riety of the exercises ‘in thinking ; knowledge 
of nature, of the world, and of society ; in Bible 
history and in Bible knowledge ;—and, as I be- 
fore said, in no one of these cases did I see a 
teacher with a book in his hand. His book,— 
his books,—his library, was in his head. 
Promptly, without pause, without hesitation, 
from the rich resources of his own mind, he 
brought forth whatever the occasion demanded. 
I remember calling one morning at a country 
school in Saxony, where every thing about the 
premises, and the appearance both of teacher 
and children, indicated very narrow pecuniary 
circumstances. As I entered, the teacher was 
just ready to commence a lesson or lecture on 
French history. He gave not only the events of 
a particular period in the history of France, but 
mentioned as he proceeded all the contempora- 
ry sovereigns of neighboring nations. The of- 
dinary time for a lesson, here as elsewhere, was 
au hour. This was somewhat longer, for to- 
wards the close, the teacher entered upon a train 
of thought from which it was difficult to break 
off, and rose to a strain of eloquence which it 
was delightful to hear. The scholars were all 
absorbed in attention. They had paper, pen 
and ink before them, and took brief notes of 
what was said. When the lesson touched upon 
contemporary events in other nations,—which, 
as I suppose, had been the subject of previous 
lessons,—the pupils were questioned concerning 
them. A small text-book of history was used 
by the pupils, which they studied at home. 

I ought to say further, that I generally visited 
schools without guide, or letter of introduction, 
—presenting myself at the door, and asking the 
favor of admission. Though I had a general 
order from the Minister of Pablic Instruction, 
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i schools, 


commanding asia and univer- 
sities in the kingdom to ye 


opened for my in- 


yet I seldom exhibited it, or spoke of 


it,—-at least not until I was about departing. I 
preferred to enter as a private individual, and 
‘wncommended visitor. a 

I have said that I saw no teacher sitting in 
his school. Agedor young, allstood. Nor did 


they stand apart and aloof in sullen dignity.— 
They mingled with their pupils,passing rapidly 
from one side of the class to the other, animat. 


ing, encouraging, sympathizing, breathing life 
inté less active natures, assuring the timid, dis- 
tributing encouragement and endearment to all. 
The looks of the Prussian teacher often have 
the expression and vivacity ofan actorin a play. 
He gesticulates like an orator. His body as- 
sumes all the attitudes, and his face puts on all 
the variety of expression, which a public spea- 
ker would do, if haranguing a large assembly 
en‘a topic vital to their interests. 

It may seem singular, and perhaps to some al- 
most Indicrous, thata teacher, in expounding 
the first rudiments of hand-writing, in teaching 
fhe difference between a hair-stroke and a 
ground stroke, or how an / may be turned into 
a b, or a uintoa w, should be able to work him- 
self up into an oratorical fervor, should attudi- 
nize, and gesticulate, and stride from one end of 
the class to the other, and appear in every way 
to be as intensely engaged as an advocate when 
arguing an important cause to a jury ;—but 
strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true ; 
and before five minutes of such a lesson had 
elapsed. I have seen the children wrought up to 
ap excitement proportionally intense, hanging 
upon the teacher’s lips, catching every word he 
says, and evincing greatelation or depression of 
spirits,as they had or had not succeeded in follow- 
ing his in&ructions. So I have seen the same 
rhetorical vehemence on the part of the teacher, 
and the same interest and animation on the part 
ef -the pupils, during a lesson on the original 
sounds of the letters,—that is, the difference be- 
tween the long.and the short sound of a vowel, 
er the diffefent ways of opening the mouth in 
sounding the consonants 6 and p. This zeal of 
the teacher enkindles the scholars. He char- 
ges them with his ownelectricity to the point of 
explosion. Such a teacher has no idle, mis- 
chievous, whispering children around him, nor 
any occasion for the rod. He docs not make 
desolation of all the active and playful impulses 
of childhood, and call it peace ; nor, to secure 
stillness among his scholars, does he find it ne- 
cessary to ride them with the night-mare of fear. 
I rarely saw a teacher put questions with his 
lips alone. He seems so much interested in his 
Bubject, (though he might have been teaching 
the same lesson for the hundredth or the five hun- 
dredth time,) that his whole body is in motion; 
—eyes, arms, limbs, al! contributing to the im- 
pression he desires to make ; and at the end of 
an hour, both he and his pupils come from the 
work all glowing with excitement. 

Suppose a lawyer in one of our courts were 
to plead an important cause before a jury, but 
instead of standing and extemporiziag, and 
showing by his gestures, and by the energy and 
ardor of his whole manner, that he felt an in- 
terest in his theme, instead of rising with his 
subject and coruscating with flashes of genius 
and wit, he should plant himself lazily down in 





achair,jread from some old book which scarcel 
amember of the panel could fully understand, 
and after droning away for an hour should leave 
them, without having distinctly impressed their 
minds with one fact, or led them to form one 
logical conclusion ; would it be any wonder if 
he left half of them joking with each other, or 
asleep ;—would it be any wonder,—provided he 
were followed on the other side by an advocate 
of brilliant parts, of elegant diction and: attrac- 
tive manner,—by one who should pour sunshine 
into the darkest recesses of the case,—if he logt 
not only his own reputation, but the cause of his 
client also. 

These incitements and endearments of the 
teacher, this personal ubiquity, as it were 
among all the pupils in the class, prevailed 
much more, as the pupils were younger. Be- 
fore the older classes, the teacher’s manner be- 
came calm and didactic. The habit of attention 
being once formed, nothing was left for subse- 
quent years or teachers, but the easy task of 
maintaining it. Was there ever such a com- 
ment as this on the practice of hiring cheap tea. 
chers because the school is young, or incompe- 
tent ones because it is backward ! 

In Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scot- 
land, the power of commanding and retaining 
the attention of a class is held to be a sine qua 
non in a teacher’s qualifications. If he has not 
talent, skill, vivacity, or resources of anecdote 
and wit, sufficient to arouse and retain the at- 
tention of his pups during the accustomed pe- 
riod of recitation, he is deemed to have mista- 
ken his calling, and receives a significant hint to 
change his vocation. 

Take a group of little children to a toy shop, 
and witness their out-bursting eagerness and de- 
light. They need no stimulus of badges or pri- 
zes to arrest or sustain their atiention; they 
need no quickening of their faculties by rod or 
ferule. To the exclusion of food andsleep, they 
will push their inquiries, until shape, color, 
quality, use, substance, both external and inter- 
nal, of the objects, are exhausted ; and each 
child will want the showman wholly to him- 
self. But in allthe boundless variety and beau- 
ty; of nature’s works; in that profusion and 
prodigality of charms with which the Creator 
has adorned and enriched every part of his cre- 
ation ; in the delights of affection ; in the ex- 
tatic joys of benevolence ; in the absorbing in- 
terest which an unsophisticated conscicnce in- 
stinctively takes in all questions of right and 
wrong ;—in all these, is there not as much to 
challenge and command the attention of a little — 
child as in the curiosities of a toy shop? When 
as much of human art and ingenuity has been 
expended upon Teaching as upon Toys, there 
will be less difference betwen the cases. 

The third circumstance I mentioned above was 
the beautiful relation of harmony and affection 
which subsisted between teacher and pupils. I 
cannot say that the extraordinary fact I have 
mentioned was not the result of chance or acci- 
dent. Of the probability of that, others must 
judge. I can only say that, during all the time 
mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, I never 
heard a sharp rebuke given, I never saw achild 
in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher's bar 
for any alleged misconduct: On the contrary 
the relation seemed to be one of duty first, an 
then affection, on the part of the teacher,—of 
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affection first, and then duty on the part of the 
scholar. The teacher’s manner was better than 
parental, for it had a parent’s tenderness and 
vigilance, without the foolish doatings or indul- 
gencies to which parental affection is prone. 
[ heard no child ridiculed, sneered at, or scold- 
ed, for making a mistake. On the contrary, 
whenever a mistake was made, or there was a 
want of promptness in giving a reply, the ex- 
pression of the teacher was that of grief and 
disappointment, as though there had been a fail- 
ure, not merely to answer the question of a 
master, but to comply with the expectations of 
afreind. No child was disconcerted, disabled, 
or bereft of his senses, throughfear. Nay, gen- 
érally, at the ends of the answers, the teacher’s 
practice is to encourage him, with the exclama- 
tion ‘ good,” ‘ right,’ ‘ wholly right,’ &c., or to 
check him with his slowly and painfully articu- 
lated ‘ no ;’ and this is done with a tone of voice 
that marks every degree of plus and minus in 
the scale of approbation or regret, When a 
difficult question has been put to a young child, 
which tasks all his energies,, the teacher ap- 
proaches him wtth a look of mingled concern 
- and encouragement ; he stands before him, the 
light and shade of hope and fear alternately 
crossing his countenance ; he lifts his arms and 
turns his body,—as a bowler who has given a 
wrong direction to his bow! will writhe his per- 
son to bring the ball back upon its track ;—and 
finally, if the little wrestler with difficulty tri- 
umphs, the teacher felicitates him upon his suc- 
cess, perhaps seizes and shakes him by the 
hand, in token of congratulation ; and, when 
the difficulty has been really formidable, and the 
effort triumphant, I have seen the teacher catch 
up the child in his arms and embrace him, as 
though he were not able to contain his joy. At 
another time, I have seen a teacher actually clap 
his hands with delight at a bright reply: and 
all this has been done so naturally and so unaf- 
fectedly as to excite no other feeling in the resi- 
due of the children than a desire, by the same 
means, to win thesame caresses. What person 
worthy of being called by the name, or of sus- 
taining the sacred relation of a parent, would 
not give any thing, bearany thing, sacrifice any 
thing, to have his children, during eight or ten 
years of the period of their childhood, surround- 
ed by circumstances, and breathed upon by sweet 
and humanizing influences, like these ! 

I mean no disparagement of our own teachers 
by the remark I am about to make. Asa gen- 
eral fact, these teachers are as good as public 
opinion has demanded ; as good as the public 
sentiment has been disposed to appreciate ; as 
good as public liberality has been ready to 
reward ; as good as the preliminary measures 
taken to qualify them would authorize us to ex- 
pect. But it was impossible to put down the 
questionings of my own mind,—whether a visi- 
tor could spend six weeks in our own schools 
without ever hearing an angry word spoken, or 
seeing a blow struck, or witnessing the flow of 
tears. P 

In the Prussian schools, I observed the fair 
operation and full result of two practices which 
I have dwelt upon with great repetition and ur- 
geney at home. One is, when hearing a class 
recite, always to ask the question before nam- 
ing the scholar who is to give the answer. The 
question being first asked, all the children are 





wee 


alert, for each one knows that he is liable to be 
called upon far the reply. On the contrary, if 
the scholar who is expected to answer is first 
named, and especially if the scholars are taken 
in succession, according to local position,—that 
is, in the order of their seats or stations,—then 
the attention of all the rest has a reprieve, until 
their turns shall come. In practice, this desig- 
nation of the answerer before the question is pro- 
pounded, operates as a temporary leave of ab- 
sence, or furlough, to all the other members of 
the class. 

The other point referred to, is that of adjust- 
ing the ease or difficulty of the questions to the 
capacity of the pupil. A child should never 
have any excuse or occasion for making a mis- 
take ; nay, at first he should be most carefully 
guarded from the fact, and especially from the 
consciousness of making a mistake. The ques- 
tions should be ever so childishly simple, rather 


than that the answers should be erroneous. Ne * 


expense of time can be too great, if it secures 
the habit and the desire of accuracy. Hence a 
false answer should be an event of the rarest oc 
currence,—one to be deprecated, to be looked 
upon with surprise and regret, and almostas an 
offence. Few things can have a worse effect up- 
on a child’s character than to set dawn a row of 
black marks against him, at the end of every 
lesson. t 

The value of this practice of adjusting ques- 
tions to the capacities and previous attainments 
of the pupils, cannot be over-estimated. The 
opposite course necessitates mistakes, habitu- 
ates and hardens the pupils to bluadering and 
uncertainty, disparages the value of correctness 
in their eyes ; and,—what is a consequence as 
much to be lamented asany,—gives plausibility 
to the argument in favor of emulation as a means 
of bringing children back to the habit of accu- 
racy from which they have been driven. Would 
the trainer of horses deserve any compensation, 
or have any custom, if the first draughts which 
he should impose upon the young animals were 
beyond their ability to move ? 

The first of the above-named practices can be 
adopted by every teacher, immediately, and 
whatever his degree of competency in other re- 
spects may be. The last improvement can on- 
ly be fully effected when the teacher can dis- 
pense with all text-books, and can teach and 
question from a full mind only. The case is 
hopeless, wherea conspiracy against the spread 
of knowiedge has been entered into between an 
author who eompiles, and a teacher who uses, 
a text-book, in which the questions to be put are 
all prepared and printed. 





EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 





{Extract from the Letter of Lemvet Strrness, _ to 
the Superiatendent of Penu., dated Berlin, April 10, 
1843.] 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ir may be doubted whether the education of 
young men in the seminaries is @ sufficient 
security that they will afterwards continue to 
teach. The seminaries should receive onl 
those who, in good faith, intend todo so; and] 
will add, that their thorough and peculiar quali. 
fication will do more than any thing else to bind 
them to the employment. In Prussia, Hanover, 
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Hesse, and probably in the other German states, 
those ‘who avail dutmaves of the benefits of 
the seminaries are required to teach during the 
figat three years, in any situation to which the 
government may appoint them ; and in case of 
refusal, they must refund to the seminary an 
equivalent for their expenses to the institution, 
which, in Prussia, is. fixed at twenty thalers, or 
about fourteen dollars per year, for the length 
of. time they. have studied there, together with 
the amount of sach special beneficia as they 
may. have enjoyed. Then further, as teachers, 
educated in tae seminaries, are exempted from 
the military, except for the short term of six 
weeks, it is required that a teacher who is dis- 
charged from his office for misconduct, before 
his thirty-second year, or who, from choice, 
passes before this time to some other occupa- 
tion; shall then be held to the discharge of the 
full term of military service. In Massachusetts, 
the. young teacher obligates himself to teach a 
school three years after leaving the seminary. 
These constraints are just _ good ; but, as I 
said, the wisest constraint of all will be con- 
tained in the thorough and appropriate educa- 
tion afforded by the seminaries. 

This leads me to remark, finally, that in the 
establishment of teachers’ seminaries, their 
utilify. and success will depend entirely upon 
their appropriate and perfect organization. 
False economy has often attempted to provide 
for the education of primary teachers, by mak- 
ing the seminary an appendage to a high school, 
oranacademy. Thirty years ago this arrange- 
ment was not uncommon in Germany ; and later 
the experiment has been tried in the state of 
New-York. But, as might be seen, by this 
system the’end desired is not attained. Sup- 
posing the teachers of such academies qualified 
to.discharge the double duties of their station, 
they Jack both the time and strength. There is 
a constant tendency to melt both departments 
inte. ane, whereby either the seminary or the 
academy is extinguished. The elements of the 
two institutions are of too different a nature to 
admit of a union. A common discipline for 
both is seldom suitable—a common instruction, 
never. In those branches of instruction suita- 
ble to both, the teacher will find a thousand oc- 
casions to illustrate and explain the principles 
of method, and for remarks valuable to the pu- 
pils of the seminary, but which are entirely 
out.of ~*~ to the pupils of the academy. 

Besides, if the union of teachers’ seminaries 
with academies has any object, the pupils of 
the seminary are received as beneficiaries, 
which is very apt to give rise to an odious dis- 
tinction between them and the pupils of the 
academy. If this last may seem to be an evil 
which wisdom could avoid, experience has 
proved it powerful enough to introduce dissatis- 
faction and strife into such institutions, and put 
an,end to the spirit of improvement. If it 
were needed, to strengthen the evidence of the 
inefficiency of this system, I might easily quote 
the testimony of the most able teachers of Ger- 
many to this effect. Perhaps no department of 
edacation requires a more peculiar treatment, 
and more calls for the undivided zeal and energy 

those who have the conduct of it, than the 
Preparation of teachers. According to the plan 
of educating teachers, prevalent, with some 
fications, in Austria and Holland, the 


oung candidates are placed under the care of 
arm, Rarer established ers. whom’ they 


assist in the management é@f their schools, be- 
ginning with the simplest duties, till they ate 
qualified by observation and e mee to take 
upon themselves the most difficult; and thus 
familiarize themselves completely with the me- 
thods and management of their masters. But 
this is the favorable side of the system—and 
Cousin in his report on the schools of Holland, 
passes no doubt a very just judgment;when'he 
says: ‘‘ by this system all faults once existing 
in the sehools become firmly rooted, since the 
candidate blindly adopts the methods and. pe- 
culiar notions of his teacher, to whom he trusts 
for every thing.” A liberal and scientific edu- 
cation in his profession, and the habit of judg-* 
ing independently respecting principles, is not: 
attained thereby. ; 
Every thing depends on making the semina- 
ries for teachers separate and. independent es- 
tablishments, with a careful provision for a 
thorough, theoretical and practical! preparation 
i for all the duties of ‘the common school. “ 
In the experiment of introducing teachers’ 
seminaries into our country, there is a special 
danger from which much is te fear. It is the 
danger that we shall be too sparing in the num- 
ber of teachers employed ia conducting them. 
The teachers of our academies and high schools, 
too generally, are compelled to take upon them- 
selves more labors than any man, whatever his 
education may have been, is able to perform 
well. The custom, probably, comes from the 
fact, that so many of our higher schools are 
private undertakings, where naturally strong 
reasons exist against multiplying the teachers. 
If an instructor hears, in one day, recitations 
of classes in every stage of advancement in the: 
languages, in mathematics, in the natural set-: 
ences, and in philosophy, there can, of course, 
be no thought of previous preparation and actual 
teaching on his part. That the pupils properly 
repeat the language of the text-books can be 
his only care. To expect him to animate his 
instructions with a living spirit, and to awaker 
in his pupils the love and power of independent 
thought, the great true end of education, were 
most unreasonable ; it is requiring him to impart 
to others what he cannot possess himself. The 
constant dissipation of his attention over the 
whole circle of sciences, not only makes his ia- 
structions in each, lifeless and fruitless ; it also 
gradually, but fatally, destroys his owo mind, 
by forbidding him ever to concentrate his men- 
tal energy upon any one subject of thought. If 
a teacher, from a higher sense of duty to his 
pupils, or a desire to save himself from intel- 
lectual bluntness, actually pursues, with heart 
and soul, the studies he professes to teach, the 
almost certain loss of health puts an untimely end 
to his usefulness. A prominent writer on edu- 
cation in America, recommends therefore, that 
when the teacher leaves the school-room, he 
leaves behind him all thought and care for the 
direct duties of his school, as the only way to 
preserve his health-and spirits. This is too 
true, but it is a sad alternative of evils between 
which he has to choose, and an alternative 
which must be removed before our higher 
schools can answer the end desired, and which 
in other countries they have already attained. 





These remarks apply with peculiar force te 
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bec Pmpreninenio There a double vigilance 
nd zeal is necessary. The instruction and de- 
portment of the teacher have a two-fold im- 
portance. His teaching is at the same time a 
pattern to his pupils, and dare not be left to the 
chance expedients and shifts of the moment. A 
school] for practice is also to be carried on. Very 
puch is to be accomplished in the shortest time. 
© quote an emphatical remark of Dr. Har- 
nisch : ‘* Bad seminaries are very dangerous in- 
stitutions.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW-ORLEANS. 





[Extracts from the Report of J. Batpwin, President of 
= \ rm of the Second Municipality, for the year 





We have watched with deep interest, the en- 
lightened and zealous efforts made by the Hon. 
J. Baldwin and a few kindred spirits, to diffuse 
the blessings of general education in this great 
commercial capital of the south. The extracts 
we have space to give, show some of the grati- 
fying results of these labors, and the friends of 
this great cause will see with surprise that the 

‘Second Municipality of New Orleans now enjoys 
a system of public instruction, that approaches 
and even rivals some of the best municipal 
school organizations of the Union. ; 


Tue Council of Municipality No. 2, of the city 
-of New-Orleans, in obedience to the require- 
ments of an act entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the 
Municipalities of the city of New-Orleans to es- 
tablish public schools therein,” approved 14th of 
February, 1841, has the honor to submit its Se- 
cond Annual Report of the condition of the funds 
entrusted to its care, accompanied by such re- 
marks and observations as are deemed pertinent 
to public education. 

Our schools cannot be expected to lay any claim 
to a high grade of excellence ; for institutions 
less than two years old eannot have the maturity 
and strength of age. We only ask credit for 
what we have done, and what we have attempt- 
ed. . Weshall feel encouraged to persevere if it 
can be perceived that we have entered the right 
course and steadily pursued it. 

The lapse of another year, (even with a full 
and complete realization of every hope of the 
most zealous advocate and sanguine friend of the 
noble énterprise,) could not evidence any very 
striking success. The structure of education is 
reared gradually ; like the riparian rights, its ac- 
cretions are imperceptible; yet the results are 
obvious and gratifying, and fully equal to the 
expectations of the Council. 

The interest manifested towards these public 
schools last year, still continues ; the confidence 
of the community remains undiminished, and the 
friends and advocates of the great and laudable 
enterprise are still confident in their convictions, 
and zealous in their efforts to render them every 
thing hoped for. 

More than one thousand additional! names have 
been registered on the books of these useful semi- 
naries of learning, during the year, making in the 
aggregate, since their first opening, two thousand 


/the necessity of thoroughly instructing them." 





four hundred and forty-three. The wholeattend- 
ance now, is one thousand one hundred and 
six. Ais 

In the private schools of this Municipality 
there are about four hunted! 

When the last census was taken in 1840, there 
were 1,914 white persons between the ages of five 
and fifteen years, reported within the limits of 
this Municipality ; add to which the probable 
increase of ten per cent per annum since, makes 
2,487 as the probable number now ; of which 1156 
be to the public, and about 400 to the private 
schools, leaving 931 not in attendance in 
school. This accession to the public, and dimi- 
nution from the private schools, is believed the 
most conclusive evidence of the former’s supe: 
riority ; and moreover, further evidences with 
what facility prejudices, even the most deeply 
rooted, are dissipated by the force of truth and 
wisdom. 

The ordin expenses required to support 
these schools, during the fiscal year terminating 
with the month of May, is about $18,000, viz : 
Principal superintendent’s salary, $2,500; 1 as. 
sistant, do. $960 ; 1 do. $840 ; 2 do. each $800, 
$1,600 ; 1 do. $780; 1 do. $720; 1do. $600; 1 
do. $540; 3 do. each $500, $1,500; 4 do. ea 
$420, $1,680; 7 do. each $360, $2,520; house: 
rent, $1,800; books and stationery, $1,500; 
contingencies, $460. Total, $18,000. 

Methods of education the most approved by 


| enlightened experience havebeen resorted to, and 


sedulously employed to render the school-room 
pleasant, the scholars’ task easy, theirattendance 
more regular and punctual, and the acquisition 
of knowledge interesting and delightful. 

Teachers and scholars are thus rendered atten- 
tive to their duties, and thereby ensures the great. 
est good to the greatest number, with the smallest 
means. Y 

In several of the largest cities of our country, 
no better schools can be found than the public 
schools ; and so they ever can and ought to be, if 
those who are eapable of watching over and 
guarding their interests, will give them their aid. 

It has, moreover, been a great benefit to the 
public schoo!s, that our pupils are from families 
of every order and every occupation in the coma 
munity ; that they contain withig their walls, the 
children of the richest as well as of the poorest, 
The surest way todestroy their usefulness, would 
be to countenance the idea that they are a public 
charity, designed only for the poor, and that the 
rich have no right to their privileges. They are 
to be regarded as a public charity, just as much 
as the institutions of government ; just as.much, 
for instance, as the courts of law, and no more. 

There is.no truth more obvious, than that a 
republican government, which from its very the- 
ory presupposes every man competent to take a 
part in earrying it on, should provide the means 
that he be competent. 

In these public schools is carried out the beau- 
tiful idea of our republican institutions, that all 
are equal, and entitled to equal privileges. 

Our government is eminently a popular one. 
The people are practically and theoretically 6o- 
vereign. To their judgment is submitted for final 
arbitrament, every important question, and most 
complicated problem in political science—henee 





The system which ed iast year, of a 
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proficiency in learning, has'been discontinued 
after mature and deliberate consideration. 

The mp of rr yey ee preva- 
ent, is generally regarded as a means to excite 
the wlothful and late ; to arouse the sleeping affec- 
tions : but experience hath piainly indicated that 
the natural desire not to be outdone, excites a 
sufficiently keen and wholesome emulation. 

The scholars are now induced to learn by other 
and more elevated and lasting incentives—the 
love of knowledge and the pleasure and advan. 

$ consequent upon its acquisition. 

heir mindsare like clay in the hands of the pot- 
ter, easily moulded and fashioned after external 
objects. Itis of great importance to keep this 
susceptibility within the parellels of good ,mo- 
tives and proper principles. 

The object of pursuit ought to bear a just 
analogy with the struggle ; but what is the value 
of a handsome book or more costly medal, com- 

with knowledge? 

Substitute knowledge, then, as the object of 
hope or inducement, and you create a prize every 
way worthy the most intense intellectual effort. 

he condition and character of these public 
schools, in which more than three-fourths of all 
the children of this Municipality are educated, 
is regarded by the Council as a matter of deep 
concernment to every good citizen. 

Parents and guardians shall all feel there is no 
boon which they can bestow on their children so 
valuable as intelligence and virtue. These are 
the great pillars upon which not only the free- 
dom and happiness of the coming generation 
rest, but upon which the patriot and statesman 
chiefly founds his hopes of the stability and per- 
petuity of our free and glorious institutions, and 
although the Council rejoices at the manifesta- 
tions of an increased interest in them, by a more 
freqdent and general visitation than formerly, 
still these visits have neither been as frequent or 
general as desired. 

The- beneficial influence of our public schools 
on the value of property within this Municipali- 
ty isalready apparent. Numerous families have, 
within the last year, located themselves here, 
Solely with a view to educate their children in 
them. The great saving in the expense of edu- 
cation, enables them to pay a higher rent, and 
thus property-holders, who so largely contribute 
to their support, are indirectly benefited by them 
to an extent perhaps equal to their contributions. 
This consideration, although secondary to the 
more important one of the general diffusion of 
knowledge, is nevertheless well worthy of notice, 
as indicating that the success of our system of 
public schools, is identified with the pecuniary 
prosperity of the Municipality. 





{For the Journal.) 
READING BOOKS. 


Tuart a great and valuable improvement has 
been effected within a few years, in the reading 
books for juvenile classes, will be readily ac- 
knowledged by every individual who is at all 
conversant with the condition of our common 
schools. The books which were formerly in 
general use, and which are still used to some 
extent, were the English Reader, American 
Manual, American Preceptor, and Columbian 
Reader. Some of these are works of superior 





merit, being composed of selections from the 
ablest authors, and replete with solid and useful 
instruction. But the subjects upon which they 
treated were too abstruse, and the language of 
teo high an order, to be comprehended by over 
one-tenth of the whole number of scholars at- 
tending our schools ; and hence the public mind 
became awakened and convinced of the necessity 
of laying them aside, and substituting, others, 
better adapted to the tastes and capacities of 
young minds. Accordingly, we have now thrown 

fore us, a lengthy catalogue of juvenile read- 
ing books, many of which are well calculated 
to please and entertain children, and greatly to 
facilitate the acquisition of the art of reading. 
But the idea has often suggested itself to my 
mind, that the authors of these works, or af 
least of a great portion of them, while they 
have unweariedly put forth their best efforts to 
remove many of the obstacles from the path of 
childhood, and to alleviate the hitherto tedious 
and irksome process of learning to read, have 
committed still another error, more deleterious 
I fear, in its tendency, than most of us would 
at first imagine ; and that is, the great amount 
of fictitious matter which is thrown before the 
children for their daily reading tasks. I must 
confess that my mind was never fully awakened 
to this subject, until suggested by an experienced 
teacher, Mr. Cyrus Graves, of the town of Pa- 
lermo, about one year and a half since; since 
which time it has been the subject of much re- 
flection, until I have found myself a decided 
convert to his sentiment, ‘‘that nothing but 
truth—solid and substantial truth, should ever 
be laid before the mind of a child.” 

I have not room ina short communication to 
go into detail, and definitely point out the par 
ticular chapters in these several works which 
are objectionable, but I will namea few. For 
instance, in Sanders’ Second Book, page 12, we 
find thestory of the ‘‘ Crow and the Dove.” This 
lesson has a good moral attached to it, and the 
instruction which it is intended to convey, is of 
a salutary nature. But when the child reads 
this, is he not instinctively led to inquire, “‘ is 
this true?” ‘‘ Do the birds talk?” ‘‘ Did the 
Crow and Dove actudily meet and hold the con- 
versation here related? But in reply we are 
told that the caption introduces it as a fable. 
True—but the word ‘‘ fable” is not defined ; and 
if it were, most children will become sufficient- 
ly advanced to read the story, before they can 
comprehend the policy of conveying a moral, by. 
relating things that never happened. 

Other lessons occur. in the same book of a kin 
to the one mentioned, such as ‘‘ The Bee and 
Wasp ;” ‘‘ The Spider and Silk-Worm ;” ‘‘The 
Two Books.” In the third book we find ‘‘ The 
Swallow and Red-Breast ; ‘‘ Story of a Robin, 
related by herself;” ‘‘The Groom and the 
Horse ;” ‘‘ The Squirrel and Weasel,” and many 
others which might be mentioned ; all of which 
are purely fictitious, and they are known to be 
so by the adult: but does the child know it? 
He interrogates his teacher or his parents, to 
know if they are true. They tell him ‘no; 
they are not intended to be believed.” His next 
interrogation is, ‘‘ Why do men print false sto- 
ries for children to read?” How shall we an- 
swer these interrogatories, and satisfy the in. 
quiring mind of the child ? 

Again, we will take such lessons as ‘‘ Ruth 
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and her Doll;” “‘ Jane Bruce ;” ‘‘ Dame Fuller;” 
‘* Little. Lucy,” and many others of the same 
class, found in Cobb’s Series: stories which per- 
haps are true, and perhaps not, And if true, 
they are undoubtedly highly colored, and do not 
present us with pictures of real life. The child 
, ires of us, ‘‘Is this true?” We reply that 
_ we do not know. Is the mind of that child satis- 
fied? Is he not apt to imbibe the idea that 
--much that is written in books is untrue ; and that 
if authors have a right to fib, it is right for him 
to fib too! Let us now direct the child to an- 
_other class of lessons, and observe the contrast. 
‘Take for instance, the story of George Washing- 
ton ; the lessons on the history of parchment, 
printing, paper, ink, &c. and the treatises on 
‘chocolate, pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
“turpentine, alum, &c. These are lessons which 
‘convey very much of usefc! instruction, and are 
told in a manner which is as well calculated to 
please, as any of the fictitious stories. The 
ehild reads them with interest ; his wonder and 
euriosity are somewhat excited, and he again in- 
quires, “is this trne?” We answer yes; that 
is truth. He is now delighted and satisfied, and 
finds that he has not spent. his time and labor 
for nought. 

It will be impossible to condense in a single 
sheet, all that can and ought to be said upon 
this subject, but I will be as brief as possible, 
and content myself with referring to one or two 
more points, hoping that others who wield an 
abler pen, will take up the subject and furnish 
us with detail. It is a fact, which cannot have 
escaped the observation of the most careless, 
that as a people, we are getting to be a nation of 
novel readers. Hundreds of periodicals, in the 
shape of newspapers, pamphlets, &c. are pour- 
ed in upon us from every quarter, filled to the 
brim, and running over with “‘ fictitious scum,” 
(I might rather say real scum,) and who could 
have failed of witnessing the avidity with which 
these dry husks are seized upon, and monthly, 
semi-monthly, weekly and daily, devoured by 
the eager multitude. I think I shall be safe in 
asserting, that At least seven-tenths of those 
who are called ‘‘ reading people’ have become 
so surfeited with this sort of nonsensical trash, 
as to lose all relish for reading of a substantial 
nature. This is becoming an alarming evil, and 
one which ere long, if allowed to grow un- 
checked, will require the united energies of the 
geod of all classes to eradicate. It is seldom 
that we witness an assemblage of young per- 
sons, that we do not hear more or less about 
the Pickwick Papers, Dickens’ or Cooper’s 
Novels, and others of a similar description ; and 
while ‘dwelling on these themes, the conversation 
is lively and animated ; all feel a deep interest, 
and nearly all have comments to make upon 
them. But change the subject, and introduce 
something of a graver, and more instructive na- 
ture, the interest immediately subsides, and per- 
haps not one in five can be induced to partici- 
pate in the conversation—they are “not at 
home.” 

Now, while we deplore this as a growing 
evil, should we not, as the constituted guardians 
of the rising generation, and to whom are in- 
trusted the educational interests of hundreds of 
thousands of immortal minds, endeavor to check 
the evil in its incipient stage, and apply a reme- 





dy before the disease shall have become consti- 
tutional and incurable. At the Jeast, is it not 
the duty of superintendents, teachers, parents, 
and all friends of education, to guard inst 
ee any thing to the minds of chikiren 
which will have a tendency to beget, foster and 
feed this appetite for light reading? And I 
would further ask, do not the lessons, or many 
of them, to which I have before referred, possess 
that tendency? Do they not rather create a 
taste fer the marvellous, the strange, the high- 
colored, the visionary and unnatural, while the 
pupil at the same time seems to contract a dis- 
relish for truth? My convictions are so pungent 
and clear inthis matter, that although IJ grea 
desire. a change in our reading books, still t 
cannot engage as spiritedly in favor of any of 
the present works, as I might, were it not for 
the objections above mentioned. 

The child, from the commencement of his 
“* school life,” until its close, spends a great por- 
tion of his time in reading. Now, could we 
have a series of reading books, the first num- 
bers adapted to the capacities of beginners, com- 
posed in an easy, familiar and interesting style 
and embracing the principles of the Natura 
Sciences, such as Botany, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, &c. the whole series to be a con- 
tinuation of the same subjects, and the higher 
numbers to contain a fuller and more compre- 
hensive vie of them, accompanied with ques- 
tions and definitions—the child might, before 
the close of his schooling, without devoting an 
additional moment’s time to the exercise, by 
continually reading and hearing the same sub- 
jects treated upon, acquire a good general know- 
ledge of all these branches, which are now 
crowded out of our primary schools, for the rea- 
son that the scholar has no time to-devote to their 


acquisition. 
O. W. RANDALL, 


Supt. Oswego Co. 
Pheniz, April 8, 1844. 








Aras Account or DeBToR AND CREDITOR.— 
Corporal punishments are unknown among the 
Arabs. Pecuniary fines are awarded, whatever 
may be the nature of the crime of which a man 
is accused. Every offence has its fine ascer- 
tained in the court of justice, and the nature 
and amount of those graduated fines are well 
known to the Arabs. All insulting expressions 
all acts of violence, a blow however slight, (and 
a blow may differ in its degree of insult accor- 
ding to the part struck,) and the infliction of a 
wound, from which even a single drop of blood 
flows, all have their respective fines fixed. 
The judge’s sentence is sometimes to this effect: 
(Bokhyt and Djolan are two Arabs who have 
quarreled and fought.) ; 

Bokhyt called Djolan ‘‘a dog.” Djolan re- 
turned the insult by a blow upon Bokhyt’s arm; 
then Bokhyt cut Djolan’s shoulder with a knife. 
Bokhyt therefore owes to Djolan— 


For the insulting expression, --+--+-+ 1 sheep 
For wounding him in the shoulder ---- 3 camels 


Djolan owes to Bokhyt— 
For the blow upon his arm ------ eres 1 camel 


1 
Remain due to Djolan, 2 camels and 1 sheep. 
Burchhardt’s Noses om the Bedowins and W 
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TEACHER'S INSTITUTES. 


‘We had ptepared a notice ef the use, pro- 
gress and condition of these admirable auxili- 
afies to the school system, but from suchim- 
‘pétfect data, that we have deferred its publi- 
‘Cation in the hope that the managers of these 
institutions will forward us the information 
fheceésary to a full history of their organiza- 
tion, for the benefit of those counties, which 
have not yet attempted their establishment. 

In the next Journal, we hopeto publish a 
faw for the organization of a Normal School at 
Albany. The bill has passed the Assembly 
dy an almost unanimous vote, and now awaits 
the action of the Senate. Should this great 


measure prevail, the County Institutes will as- 
ame a still more important and interesting 
Telation to the system. 


, 


COMMON SCHOOL MANUAL. 





- Mb. Van Bewruuysen of this city, have 
just issued a work intended for the several 
county, town and district officers, connected 
with our Common Schools, entitled ‘‘ A Man- 
UAL of the Common Scuoort System of 
the state of New-York,” by S.S. RanDALL, 
General Deputy Superintendent &c. &c. The 
work comprises a detailed history of the ori 
gin and progress of the system, and an account 
of its present condition. The various provi- 
ions of the existing laws are briefly and accu- 
rately stated under the several heads of ‘‘Town 
Superintendents,” “‘ Inhabitants of Districts, .’ 
*« Trustees,” “ Collector,”? ‘‘ County Super- 
Mhtendents,”? &c. &c. The decisions of the 
department, as contained in the volume pub- 
lished in 1837, are condensed under each head 
and applied to the law as it now stands; and 
several expositions and instructions of the 
successive Superintendents, forms of proceed- 
ings, &c. are given, together with a cemplete 
summary of_the various local provisions in 
the several cities and villages. The object 
of the compiler has been to give a comprehen- 
sive and at the same time an accurate view of 
our common school system,, for the benefit as 
well of those immediately concerned in its ad- 





froni the long experienicé of. Mr. R. in the 


}common school department, and his perfect 


familiarity with the complicated provisions of 
our school laws, we can cheerfully and strong- 
ly commend it to officers and inhabitants of 
school districts, county and town superintend- 
ents, and others who may be desirous of a 
more familiar acquaintance with the system. 





ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ir is not claiming too much for these reports 
to characterize them as the most valuable docn- 
ments, in reference not merely to the actual con- 
dition and future prospects of our common 
schools, but to the means and ends of educational 
science in general, which have heretofore, at 
any time, been given to the public. They shed 
a flood of light upon the practical operations of 
our admirable system of public instruction: give 
us the details of that system in its most minute 
departments; and bring before us in a tangible 
shape, all the advantages which our annual ex- 
penditure of upwards of two millions of dollars, 
is bestowing upon us and our children, all the 
embarrassments and obstacles, which in various 
forms and combinations impede the progress, and 
retard the triumphs of elementary instruction— 
and all the influences direct and indirect, benefi- 
cial or adverse, whjch are brought to bear on the 
physical, intellectual, and moral culture of the 
six hundred and fifty thousand children, who are 
so soon to affix their impress, for good or for 
evil, upon all our institutions, civil, social and 
religious. We have perused these reports with 
that deep interest, which the subjects discussed 
are so well calculated to elicit, and we have risen 
from the perusal full of hope for the future, as 
well as of gratitude for the past. Tue Starz 
has done its whole duty, in providing the most 
ample means for the education of every child 
within its borders; in preparing and maturing a 
system for the communication and diffusion of 
knowledge, second to’ nene in the world; and in 
confiding the administration of that system to 
intelligent and responsible agents, emanating di- 
vem. from, and accountable immediately to the 
people; and so classified as to secure a thorongh, 
orderly, and harmonious gradation, comprehend- 
ing in its results, and concentrating in its progress 
the interésts and welfare of every class of com- 
munity. 

The means, the system, and the agents for its 
administration having thus been Secured, it -re- 
mains only that the people for whose benefit and 
that of their children, all these inestimable ad- 
vantages have been secured, should cordially 
and efficiently co-operate with the public author- 
ities in giving vitality and perpetuity tp the 
grandest undertaking ever conceived by any age; 
that of the universal education, the mental and 
moral culture of the rising generation. In order 
that they may do so intelligently, wisely, and 
well, we commend to them the sound and prac- 


‘tical admonitions of the sixty-two officers, to 


task of 


whom they have themselves confided the 


mihi, stration, aa of the pablic generally; and! AapEE sien over their stemeniar] ineptetions of 


earning; and whd Have here faithfully rendered 
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an account of their responsible stewardship, and | appropriation of the time of the teacher, not aly 
indicated to their constituency the ample resour- | to the various branches of instraction, bat to the 


¢es hitherto unexplored, which are embraced in | specific mental requirements of each individual 
the vast of labor, now opened in its whole | underhis charge. ‘‘ The same amount of mental 


length and breadth for cultivation. ; effort,” he very properly obseryes, ‘‘ must not be 

¢ various subjects of discussion which were | required indiscriminately of those who at firat 
Assi by the head of the department to the | view would seem to be of equal ability.” His 
several superintendents, have been treated in | colleague Mr. Witson, discusses in a very clear 


with ability, 
ection and research; and not a few of them 
would do honor to the most experienced and 


Most of them indicate re- | and scientific manner the best mode of teaching 





the alphabet. He gives the sanction of his 
| approbation to the mode now universally preva- 


grovound educators of the aineteenth century, ; lent in the best foreign schools, of teaching words 
e have space only for a cursory glance at these | i 
documents, embracing as they do, upwards of | with objects or representations of objects, thus 
five hundred and fifty closely printed pages, re- | divesting the first stages of instruction of its re- 
erving for a future occasion such extracts from | pulsiveness to the youthful mind, by connecting 
them , a8 shall serve to convey an adequate idea and identifying it with objects of uniform and 
of their value, and a more extended knowledge j Unfailing pleasure. ‘ 
of the practical workings of our system, underits! Mr. Frazier, of Broome, while he draws 2 
present organization. | very flattering picture of the condition of educa- 
Mr. Dwicur’s report, (Albany Co.) is prin- | tional science in his county, fearlessly exposes 
ei ally confined to an investigation of the causes | the culpable indifference of parents to the mental 
which have hitherto so powerfully operated to | culture of their offspring, and points out what 
retard the efficiency of the schools as the dispen- | he regards as the prominent causesof the prevail- 
sers of knowledge, and the conservators and nur- | ing lethargy on this important subject. On the 
series of sound morality. These he traces prin- | subject specially assigned to him, “‘ the advan. 
cipally to a want of enlightened interest on the | tages and disadvantages of a frequent change of 
part of the people in these elementary institu- | teachers” in the several districts, he has givén 
tions, and a consequent indifference or faithless- | us some very valuable remarks. He comes to 


and letters simultaneously, and in connection: 


ness in those to whom their administration is 

tly committed. The moral influences which 
have at any time flowed from the schools, have 
in his judgment, been an accidental effect rather 
than a prominent and distinct object of the intel- 
Jectual cultivation afforded. A radical reform 
in this respect is regarded as indispensable to 
the future welfare and good order of society; 
and various plans are suggested, by which re- 


sults more in consonance with the moral dignity | 


and intellectual elevation of humanity, may be 

in our primary schools; the foundations 
of the religious sentiment strongly laid, and 
every portion of the superstructure of education 
firmly cemented by sound principles of truth, 
virtue and goodness. He concludes an able, 
well written, and well reasoned report on the 
topic of ‘‘ Moral Education,” with the expres- 


sion of his ‘‘deep conviction that unless our | 


schools are made schools of virtue as well as 
knowledge, the days of our institutions are num- 
bered.” In this conviction every intelligent mind 
which has accustomed itself to ponder upon the 
indissoluble connection between the general pre- 
valence of private corruption, and the speedy 
retributions of public calamity, must participate; 
nor can the peculiar and distinctive element of 
popular sovereignty which pervades our institu- 
tions, be too carefully preserved from the corrod- 
ing influences to which, beyond all preceding 
combinations of the social fabric, it is so promi- 
nently exposed. The fabric of our institutions 
rests upon popular intelligence and public virtue. 
These should be inseparable; as their combina- 
tion is indispensable to the ultimate success of 
the noblest experiment upon which an advanced 
civilization has hitherto adventured. 

Mr. Spencer, the superintendent of the north- 
ern section of Allegany county, after giving an 
encouraging account of the condition of the seve- 
ral schools under his supervision, dwells with 


,the conclusion, that ‘‘no advantage can be 
| gained by changing competent instructors,” and 
| supports his position by sound and incontrover- 
| tible arguments. The frequency of a change of 
| teachers, which has hitherto so universally pre- 
, vailed, has undoubtedly materially contributed 
| to the comparative inefficiency of our schools. 
| Weare glad to see the subject so ably discussed, 
-and so clearly elucidated. 
| Theevils growing out of the ‘‘division and sup- 
| division of districts,” are forcibly pointed out by 
' Mr. Rice of Cattaraugus; and the results of this 
, system, in a mere pecuniary point of view, hap- 
pily illustrated in the case of four schools in one 
| town, in three of which, by this process, the 
cost of tuition for forty-nine scholars was $32 
: per month; while in the fourth, under a different 
system, fifty-two scholars were better instructed 
for only $134. ‘‘ If to this difference,” observes 
the superintendent, ‘‘ of cost in tuition, be added 
the cost of two extra houses with their necessary 
appendages, repairs and furnitnre; and also the 
board of two teachers, the difference will be go 
great as to be almost incredible to these who 
have not investigated the subject. This fertile 
source of inefficient instruction is incidentally ql- 
luded to, in almost every report of the county 
superintendents; and its evils are bronght ont in 
such strong light, that under the decided stand 
taken by the head of the department, a speedy 
reform in this respect may reasonably be aptici- 
| pated. , 
| ‘The “‘ general principles in reference to which 
| fuel should be provided for the winter schools,” 
forms the subject of the report of Mr. J. F 
| Wricut of Cattaraugus. He recommends that 
fuel should in all cases be provided by tax, and 
one year in advance; and we fully concur in. the 
propriety and wisdom of this suggestion. The 
numerous and serious inconveniences resultipg 
from the general neglect on the part of inhabi- 





force upon the practical advantages capa- ; tants and trustees of districts, seasonably to pro- 
le of being secured by an intelligent system of | vide a sufficient supply of fuel, properly preper- 
elassification among the pupils, and a judicious | ed for use, to say nothing of th - 
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ing thereby induced, demand the prompt atten- 
tion of all concerned, to the application of the 


remedy. 
he “duties of the inhabitants of districts” in 
féference to their schools, to their counsels and 
proceedings in the administration of the affairs 
of the district, to their school-house, to the em- 
‘ployment of competent teachers, and the visita- 
tion, inspection, and improvement of their schools, 
are ably and eloquently discussed by Mr. Srorke 
of Cayaga, whose report will amply repay an 

attentive perusal. 

Mr. Tipp of Chemung, has some very sensi- 
ble and pertinent observations ia reference to the 

* selection of sites for school-houses. ‘‘ Particu- 
Jar care,” he justly remarks, ‘‘ should be taken, 
‘to render every thing connected with early edu- 
‘cation pleasant and attractive.” And again: 
“‘The place where the child is to spend those 
« °° and months in which his mind is to be most 
ra,?2 -: developed and expanded, should be such 
ast. \ ent the beauties of nature in their love- 
liest a. 1? 6.” 

Mr. 1 ¢'".we of Chenango, reviews the various 
modes ef | '% hing spelling; but im our judgment, 
fails in d. *'“*ustice to this important subject. 
Weregar' ‘se of the black-board, as indis- 
geen te i. .1ag spelling. Thousands who 

nd no difficuity, correctly spelling the ordinary 
words of. our language, as # mere oral exercise, 
habitually mis-spell in writing, from the want 
of early practice. Spelling should never be taught 
by itself, but always in connection with writing, 
composition and definition. 

The report of Mr. Woopin of Columbia, is 
one of the most valuable and interesting of the 


eeries. It exhibits a practical familiarity with 
the philosophy of education, and an enlightened 
appreciation of the duties incumbent upon a gene- 


gail su isory officer. On the importantsubject 
of the ‘‘ government and discipline of the schools,” 
Mr. Wooprn has given us some very valuable 
suggestions, which all teachers will do well te 
peruse. He takes decided ground against the 
barbarous usage of corporal punishment, and 
justly characterizes it as ‘‘a practice equally 
degrading te the scholar who suffers, and to the 
master who inflicts the punishment,” and one 
which ‘‘ has done infinite mischief to our schools.” 
We regret that it is out of our power at this time, 
to transfer to our columns the whole of this ad- 
mirable and powerful treatise. We hope to be 
able to do so at an early day; and in the mean- 
time we cannot too strongly express our high 
eppreciation of the value of this contribution to 
the cause of elementary education, or too earnest- 
ly commend it to general perusal. 

The superintendent of Cortland county, Henry 
8. Ranpatt, has given us an elaborate and well 
written report on the important subject of ‘‘ Com- 
moa School Libraries,” in which, after an elo- 
quent peroration on the general advantages| 
which this inestimable institution is capable of 
securing in the diffusion of knowledge, the awa- 
kening of genius and talent, and the dissemina- 
tion ef sound principles of religion and morality, 
he proceeds to discuss the class of books of which 
these libraries should be composed, under the 
heads of Juvenile Books, Sectarian Books, Poli- 


justice to the merits of this report. If it hasat 
fault, itis that of its great length, and its mw d 
what discursive range, better adapted to the co- 
lumns of a literary review, than to the severe 
dimensions and condensed ratiocination of an 
official document. It is, nevertheless, a master- 
yom err of the great subject of school libra. 

; and will, we trust, be widely disseminated. 
The principles which are Jaid down on the sub- 
ject, more especially of ‘‘Sectarian Books” are 
such as commend themselves to every impartia] 
and right judging mind; and the general rules in 
reference to which, works comprehended in the 
various departments of literature, should be se- 
lected for the District Library, are clearly and 
intelligently laid down. No one can rise from the 
perusal of this document without a higher appre- 
ciation of the noble and far reaching policy which 
provided for every section and district, and for 
every family—nay, we might safely add, every 
individual of this great State, the means of the 
highest intellectual and moral culture, which the 
ample resources of the past have been able to 
supply. In this respect, if in this only, New- 
York is incomparably in advance of the most ea- 
lightened nations of the Old World. 

Messrs. McFartanp and Hucuston of Dela- 
ware, give a very satisfactory account of the 
condition and prospects of the several sehools 
under their supervision; and, the report of the 
former is accompanied with a faithful exposition 
of the evils resulting from “irregular attend. 
ance” on the part of pupils—evils, the extent of 
which are seldom suspected by parents, and which 
we fear, can scarcely be rooted out, while an in- 
direct encouragement to their continuance is held 
—_ by the existing mode of making out rate- 
bills. 

Mr. Cement of Dutchess county, after a ge- 
neral survey of the condition of the schools under 
his charge, proceeds to give_his views on the 
subject of ‘‘ Oral Instruction,” specially assign- 
ed to him. These views are in the main, sound 
and well reasoned. The time is coming, when 
with few exceptions, the use of text books in our 
schools, so far at least as the teaching is concern- 
ed, will be entirely abandoned, and instruction 
be orally communicated... Mr. Mann informs us, 
that in his visitations of the Prussian schools 
during a period of six weeks, he found not a sin- 
gle text-book of any kind in the hands of the 
teacher. One of the superintendents of Wash- 
ington county, details a case coming under his 
observation, where a class of scholars from eight 
to ten years of age, manifested a perfect familiar- 
ity with the leading outlines and general princi- 
ples of geography, grammar, and arithmetic, 
although they had been exercised in these 
branches during a few months only, and had ne- 
ver studied a book upon either of these subjects, 
their parents having been either unable or unwil- 
ling to provide them. The school was taught by 
a well qualified female teacher; and both the 
superintendent and teacher concurred in the opi- 
nion, that these children had made much greater 
proficiency, and had acquired a much more fami- 
liar acquaintance with all of these branches, than 
they would have gained of any one of them in tha 
same space of time, simply by the study of books. 





tical Books, Biography and History, Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Books. It would be impossible 
Within the brief limits to which we are restricted | 


in the present article, todo any thing like adequate | 


Such facts speak trumpet-tongued in favor of the 
substitution of oral instruction for the lifeless 
routine now too generally in vogue in our schools. 

The condition of the schools in Erie county, 
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end particularly of those in the city of Buffalo, 
ig clearly set forth in the report of Mr. Exy. 
There are few cities in the Union, in which a 
more efficient system exists, or one more judici- 
ously and ably administered, and accomplishing 
more satisfactory results, tham in the city of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. SHumway of Essex, speaks encouragingly 
and hopefully of the prospects of the schools 
under his supervision; and his report is charac- 
terized throughout by great good sense, sound 
judgment, and practical discrimination. His clas- 
sification of teachers, with reference to their qua- 
lifications is judicious; and his strictures on the 
miserable condition of some of the school-houses 
in his county, are well applied, and to the point. 
His remarks on the topic specially assigned to 
him, the ‘‘ Introduction of vocal music into the 
Common Schools,” are eloquent, instructive, and 
philosophical. We look forward to the general 
adoption of this most delightful branch of educa- 
tion, as the harbinger of a new era, notin our 
schools merely, but in every department of soci- 
ety. The language of music is intelligible to 
humanity wherever found, and is unimpeded by 
any of those barriers which ‘‘ make enemies of 
nations” elseco mbined. Its genial] and soothing 
influences, open the mind to the reception and 
enlightened appreciation of the elevating doc- 
trines of pure Christianity; and wherever its notes 
are heard, the harsh discords of ignorance, error, 
vice and guilt, cease to ‘‘unhinge and vex the 
soul.” Who shall undertake to set bounds to the 
beneficial consequences which may be expected 
to result from the early and thorough training of 
the youthful mind under the united influences 
of well qualified female teachers, the daily les- 
sons of undiluted Christianity, as it came from 
the lips of its Great Teacher, and the harmoniz- 
ing strains of music, agreeably diversifying the 
intellectual and mora! lessons daily imbibed into 
the pure minds of childhood. 

We pass by a natural transition to another 
important improvement in our system of ele- 
mentary instruction, which may be expected to 
follow in the wake of those to which we have 
just alluded: the entire abolition, namely, of 
corporal punishment. Mr. D. H. Stevens, of 
Franklin, to whom this topic was specially as- 
signed, has brought to bear upon it an array of 
facts and arguments, which in our judgment, not 
even the able and powerful essay of Mr. HENry 
of Herkimer, in opposition to this reform, can 
shake. Mr. Srevens, we think, has succeeded 
in establishing the proposition, that the inflic- 
tion of corporal punishment, almost inevitably 
stimulates the animal propensities of both pupil 
and teacher, at:the expense of the moral senti- 
ments; that it rarely, if ever, accomplishes the 
object for which it is resorted to—that it 
awakens and often perpetuates the worst pas- 
sions of our common nature, and becomes a pro- 
lific and unfailing source of dissension in dis- 
tricts; that admitting the power of parents, and 
even their duty to chastise their children as a 
means of discipline, this power cannot safely 
be delegated to teachers; and that its exercise 
is wholly unnecessary as a means of school dis- 
cipline. The positions assumed by Mr. Henry 
strike us as utterly subversive of all reform, 
and opposed to all possibility of future progress 
in the amelioration of humanity. Because men 
are not now all that they should be—all they 





are capable of being—therefore, according to 
Mr. Henry, we must not only apply the only 


means of discipline, which, in their present im- ‘ 


perfect moral condition they can understand and 
appreciate; but we must insist upon this as the 
measure of our staudard for the future. Because 
the animal propensities of our common nature, 
are not yet subjected to the control of the higher 
reason and the enlightened conscience, we must 
continue to excite and irritate those propensities 
instead of allaying and humanizing them. And 
the authority of Solomon, and the retributory 
sanctions of the Jewish commonwealth are grave- 
ly insisted upon, as models for the christian civi- 
lization of the nineteenth century! We were 
prepared for the repetition of these arguments 
from the mouths of tyrannical, passionate, and 
incompetent teachers of the ‘‘ old school;” hy 
we confess, that we expected a more ek *'* 
and ennobling philosophy from one of plo. 
neers *‘of a better order of things!” “"  ‘ 

Mr. Spracue, of Fulton, hasanew ‘ cht trea- 


tise on Normal schools; and altho he does 
not go quite as extensively into‘ abject as 
we might have wished, he has v ~ ‘ ‘ceeded in 
calling the public attention tot” ‘+ ‘at subject. 
The success which has attend » daministra- 


tion of the schools of his cout}, affords grati- 
fying assurance of the wisdom of his measures, 
and the fidelity of his devotion to the interests 
of education. The institution at Kingsboro’, 
over which he has presided, and which is devot- 
ed to the preparation of teachers, has been the 
means, under his enlightened supervision, of 
effecting a great improvement in the common 
schools in that vicinity; while it forcibly exhi- 
bits the practicability of establishing and sup- 
porting similar institutions in every county of 
the state, even independently of the public aid, 
where a sound public opinion is prepared to co- 
operate in the great work of improving our ele- 
mentary schools, by supplying them with com- 
petent teachers. 

The ‘‘ Course and extent of study proper to be 
pursued in Common Schools,” forms the princi- 
pal topic of the report of Mr. Nay of Genesee, 
who has laid down a comprehensive chart for 
instructors, embracing indeed all the elements of 
a sound and “‘ generous culture” of the mental 
faculties. Mr. Nay gives due prominence to 
moral education, and very earnestly insists upon 
this, as the indispensable basis of all subsequent 
improvement. Upon this he would engraft all 
the higher branches of an English education, in- 
cluding astronomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
natural and moral philosophy. We have long 
been of opinion, that under proper auspices, our 
common schools might be made to supersede al- 
together the necessity of academical and. high 
schools of every grade; and we are happy to find 
our views confirmed by so practical an educatio- 
nist as Mr. Nay. fa 

The report of Mr. CLEavELAND, of Greene, is 
very brief; comprising, however, a plan for the 
improvement of village schools—of which, we 
cannot speak very favorably. The subject has 
evidently not been we!l considered, and is quite 
superficially treated. There are, notwithstand- 
ing, some good suggestions, considered by them. 
selves, applicable to all our schools. : 

Mr. Hotcomer of Hamilton, with twenty-one 
districts spread over an area of immensely dis- 
proportionate extent, has faithfully carried into 
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echool law, have under his energetic auspi- 

ce, nized‘ and maintained schools, w 
need not blush when compared with some of the 

ip the state. ’ 
-Me. L, H Baowe, of Jefferson, has efficiently 
i vacancy occasioned by the absence 
of bas late colleague, Mr. Mayuew, who has 
heen invited to preside over one of the higher in- 
stitations of learning in Michigan. Mr. Brown’s 
report is an extremely interesting and instructive 
document: going over almost the entire ground 
of tical education—pointing out the various 
sin the local administration of the common 
school system, and suggesting the appropriate 
remedy—and appealing with an eloquence and 
earnesiness worthy of the subject and of the 
occasion, to the inbabitants of the several districts, 
to set about the work of reform, with a firm de- 
termination to persevere until education becomes 
be se it is capable of becoming—the regenerator 
the race. Both in matter and manner, this is 
one of the ablest of the reports before us; and we 
commend it to the perusal of every friend of edu- 
cation, as embodying a mass of truly valuable 
suggestions clothed in the attractive garb of a 
pure style and a lofty eloquence. 

Mr. Parcuin, of Livingston, exposes with 
‘unsparing severity, the defects under which the 
schools in his county still suffer. Weare sorry, 
however, to see him even indirectly recognizing 
the policy of inflicting physical flagellation in 
our schools ‘‘ as a dast resort,” and accompanied 
with ‘‘the most serious and friendly admoni- 
tion,” He is evidently struggling to break the 
last link which connects us with this ‘ relic of 
barbarism:” and it is some congolation to know 
that ‘‘ two-thirds less punishment” has been in- 
flicted during the last term of the schools under 
his supervision, than in any of the preceding 
terms; and that his ex®trtions are directed to its 
gradual extirpation, by the substitution of the 

‘great principle of love,” and of ‘‘ appeals 
made by the teacher to the reason.” We can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of an extract 
frpm the faithful record of his experience in this 
respect: and we ask of the enlightened friends 
of education, after its perusal, to say upon their 
consciences, whether they are. willing longer to 
wink at barbarities like these, even as a “last 
resort,” and with all the benevolent accompani- 
ments of privacy and ‘‘ serious and friendly ad- 
monition,” under the sanction even of Solo- 
mon himself. ‘‘ A greater than Solomon” incul- 
eates a lesson, much more in accordance with 
the enlightened civilization of the nineteenth 
ns 2 § But to the extract : 

bar en visiting schools for the purpose of 
discouraging punishment as much as possible, 
and for the purpose of producing the feeling of 
respensibility to self-government, the pupils 
were asked the following question: ‘‘ Have you 
been punished?” ‘‘All who have not been 
Punished this term, may manifest it by holding 
up their hand.” In this way, the extent of cor- 
poral punishment was at once known. It was 
Pleasing to notice often, that not a single saho- 
Jar had been the subject of flagellation. The 
Joy manifested in the countenances of the chil- 
dren was an evident token of their happiness and 


of the old dispensation have not all passed awa: * 


‘ 


They still linger, as if to remind us of the ¢] 
of the new. In one instance, I ft ; 


out of a school of sixteen, had felt the rod. - In 
another, sixteen out of eighteen had been pun- 
ished. In both of these schools, I found cross, 
morose instructors. In looking over my note. 
book, I find recorded one of the most disgrace.” 
ful scenes I ever witnessed in a school-room. 
Shortly after the school opened, and before it 
was fully organized, two boys were hauled out 
on to the floor, to give an account of their doings. 
One was sent to his seat; the other taken into 
the entry, with—‘‘ what was you doing then ?” 
‘* Studying,” said the boy. “‘No you want?’ 
and down came the whip upon the shoulders of 
the lad. The teacher pausing, said, ‘“‘ You 
were not studying all the while, was you ?”— 
‘No, sir.” “I thought so. Take your seat, 
and go to studying. Don’t tell me wrong sto-. 
ries.” The boy did not study fifteen minutes all. 
the afternoon. In a few minutes after, two girls. 
about twelve years of age, were out of order ; 
and the teacher, without a note of warning 
sprang across the room and severely flogged 
them both. About the middle of the afternoon, 
a small boy, tired of sitting on his hard seat, re- 
clined on his elbows. He was caught by the 
head, dragged over the desk on to the floor, and 
ordered to study. He happened, in his fright, 
to look off his book at his tyrant of a master, 
when, in a moment, with a “‘ don’t be looking at 
me.” the whip was lifted, and it descended seve- 
ral times upon the shoulders of the writhing lad. 
A little girl, about seven years of age, being na- 
turally playful, did not study enough to suit her 
teacher. After one or two cross admonitions te 
‘tend to her book,” and “not be gauping 
around the house,” (a common expression,) she. 
was unceremoniously caught by the arm, drag- 
ged on to the floor, rudely shaken, cuffed on both 
sides of her head, and to make the punishment 
complete, whipped. I looked around the room 
to learn, if Icould, what the effect of such scenes 
was upon the other scholars. I saw no smiling, 
happy faces. There seemed to settle down upon 
the countenances of nearly all a cloud of gloom 
and terror. It was easy to be seen that the re- 
spect due to the teacher was not felt; that the 
feelings of the children were soured, and that 
there was great danger of their practising deceit, 
and even lying, to avoid the effects of the dis- 
pleasure of their instructor. The school closed 
soon after the puniskment of the little girl, and 
the teacher stepped up to me and remarked, that 
he did not punish near as much now as formerly. 
I left the school-room with a stronger determi- 
nation than ever to banish the rod, if possible, 
from every school-house in the county.” 

Is it not ‘‘passing strange” that after all this 
experience, Mr. Patcutin should still cling to 
this odious mode of “‘discipline?” ‘‘ That it is 
to be used in extreme cases,” he adds, ‘‘perhaps 
there can be no doubt, buttheyare rare. That 
all can govern without some reference to the rod, 
is @ question which I am not as yet willing to 
admit. But that they ought to is readily grant. 
ed. Some men are born to command: ‘a tap of 





Ceesar’s finger awed a Roman Senate.’ But all 
men cannot do so. Nature has not furnished 
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them with the power. Some teachers can go- 
vern and bring to subjection the most refrac- 
— , or look, or motion of the hand, 
Others cannot govern under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances.” The remedy for this 
state of things appears to us to suggest itself at 
once. Exclude from the schools these teachers 
who cannot “govern without some reference to 
the rad,” whom ‘‘nature has not furnished with 
the power,” and who “cannot govern under the 
most favorable circumstances.” In the name of 
ity, of Christianity, and of the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, we enter our solemn 
protest against the longer continuance, under 
any pretence, any restrictions or limitations, 
however carefully guarded or cautiously hem- 
med in; of this revolting usage, emphatically a 
‘‘relic of barbarism.” We bow t¢ no authority, 
however venerable, which is in direet conflict 
with ‘the clear teachings of Him, who took to 
his arms little children, sanctified them by his 
blessing, and declared that ‘‘of such was the 
kingdom of Heaven.” We see no force in the 
alleged. necessity of recognizing a power to in- 
ftict such punishment, while we find it necessary 
strongly to discountenance the exercise of that 
power on any occasion ; nor are we prepared to 
admit, in the face of the most incontrovertible 
evidence to the contrary, that the rudest and 
most Vicious natures cannot be controlled and 
subdued by mildnese, by love, and by the irre- 
sistible predominance of the higher and nobler 
nature. Time was when physical superiority 
was indispensable to the attainment or posses- 
sion of power. That time we had flattered our- 
selves, had long since passed away, but its last 
lingering traces are yet to be found in the school- 
room, claiming too, the sanction (under protest,) 
of the most enlightened friends of popular edu- 
cation. Let us hasten to efface this deep stain 
from our escutcheon. 
_ We tarn from this digression to a more pleas- 
ing field of contemplation, presented in the re- 
port of Mr. Mancuester, of Madison. What 
a beautiful picture of a rural summer school is 
here sketched: 
“* An improvement, worthy of universal pa- 
tronage, has been made during the past summer, 


| praise cannot be’given them. I only regret that 
their nuniber is not greater, for they are worthy. 
models for imitation—worthy to teach, by exam. 
ple as well as by precept.” 

Mr. Mancurster has also given us some very 
sound and statesmanlike views, in relation te 
the’ principles which should govern the appor- 
tionment and distribution of the school money, 
in its various shapes. Although put forth with 
great modesty and deference, they are entitled 
to an attentive examination at the hands of those 
who are empowered to make the necessary modi- 
fications in our existing system; and while we 
should differ with him in some of the details, 
and even principles of the plan he has suggest- 
ed, we are free to concede that in many respects 
they are preferable to the present mode of dis. 
tribution. Few, we apprehend, are fully aware 
of the influence which the distribution of the 
avails of the school fund and of its collateral 
channels exerts on the efficiency of the entire 
system of public instruction in all its parts, and 
in perusing the report under consideration, we 
have been painfully struck with the inconsis- 
tencies, anomalies, and in some instances, the 
absolute injustice which it presents. 

Mr. Bartow, the late colleague of Mr. M., 
and now a member of the Senate of this State, 
has given us a masterly exposition of the ‘‘im- 
portance of an accurate knowledge of the defi- 
nition and meaning of words in elementary stu- 
dies.” Intimately connected as this subject is, 
with the very foundation of instruction, we re- 
joice that its discussion has been committed to 
so able hands, and that it has been placed before 
the public in the attractive garb of true elo- 
quence and talent. 

Messrs. RocHEsTER and Brown, of Monroe, 
have submitted a very able report on the condi- 
tion of the common schools of that county, ac- 
companied with a variety of practical suggestions 
for their progressive improvement. Mr. Ro- 
CHESTER gives us his views on the subject of the 
employment of female teachers, and we need 
not add that they are decidedly favorable to the 
more general introduction into both summer and 
winter schools, of well qualified females. Pub- 
lic opinion, we are happy to learn, is rapidly 


in the:appearances and comforts of a number of | tending to this conclusion; a conclusion alike in 


our school-houses, by the fair” beings who pre- 
sided over their inmates. Where were formerly 
seen nothing but naked, gloomy and disfigured 
walls, broken chairs, stoves and tables, rendered 
still more wretched by the yearly accumulated 
filth within and without, we found pleasant and 
inviting house’. The walls were decorated with 
doughs, evergreens and flowers, wreathed in fes- 
toons, emblems and mottoes, calculated to please, 
imterest and instruct. The broken stove was 
half hid from view by the fragrant geranium, 
dew plant, monthly rose, &e., which bloomed as 
beautifully from their iron throne as in the splen- 
did mansion, and no more. liable to destruction 
from ruthless and careless hands. Daily the 
flower pot was furnished by gratuitous contri- 
butions, and each pupil seemed to vie with the 
other to see which should contribute most to the 
comfort, heauty and neatness of the room. This 
reform was not always confined to the school- 
room, but the yard, if there was any, which is 

er rare, was free from every disfiguring, un. 
couth and demoralizing object. All this was 
accemplished. by women’s skill, and too much 


accordance with a priori reasoning and the ex- 
perience of the best educationists at home and 
abroad. Mr. Brown recapitulates the practical 
results of the public school system in the city of 
Rochester, results highly gratifying in them- 
selves, and as the legitimate exponents of the 
free school system when applied to the educa- 
tional wants of an intelligent and enterprising 
population. 

Col. Stone confines himself chiefly to an ex- 
position of the condition of the schools of the 
Public School Society in the city of New-York, 
and of the schools established under the late act, 
by the Commissioners, in different parts of the 
city. He deprecates in strong terms, the policy 
of this double system—points out its practical in- 
convenience—shows satisfactorily, as we think, 
that the Public School Society, but for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, would have amply 
provided for the education of every child within 
the city desirous of participating in its benefits, 
‘and in a manner and to an extent, greatly supe- 
rior to the utmost practicable effects under the 
existing law—and inveighs with a lofty and 
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werfal eloquence against the prostitution of 
the great and means Satarette of popular edu- 
cation, in the meer the sien, to red 
aad party purposes especially against the 
exclusion of the Bible as a ‘sectarian book,” 
from certain schools organized under the new 
act. ‘Strange, indeed,” he remarks, ‘‘at least it 
appears so to me, that in this world of sin and 
crime, such grievous prejudices should exist 
against allowing our children to drink at the 
fountain of truth, whence are derived the loftiest 
notions of virtue, honor, justice, conscience, pie- 
and love of country, all just opinions of the 
ity, of moral accountability, of a future state 
of happiness for those who do well, and of mise- 
ry for the unrepenting wicked. Strange, at least 
it appears so to me, regarding, as I have been 
taught to do, the Bible as the mainstay of every 
blessing with which our country has been fa- 
vored, for it was the great chart of civil and 
religious liberty to the founders of this mighty 
republic—should be deemed a dangerous boo 
‘in the hands of the rising generation! Strange, 
4that parents, who wish their children to become 
/ acquainted with history, should shut from their 


f eyes the only historical work in the world which 


4 


_is known, every word of it, to be true; and from 
~ the pages of which alone can they become ac- 
uainted with the origin of our race, and the 
t three thousand years of the world’s history ! 
Strange, that those who would have their chil- 
dren trained in the paths of virtue, should hide 
from them the purest and most beautiful lessons 
of that attribute extant! Strange, that those 
who would bave their children educated for the 
bar, should close against their inspection the 
works of the greatest lawgiver who has ever 
lived! Strange, that those who would have their 
offspring trained for the forum, should exclude 
from their studies the most glowing passages of 
eloquence to be found in any human language! 
Strange, that those who might fondly hope for 
a bard in their family, should inhibit the study 
of the loftiestestrains of poetry ever written! 
Strange, that those who only aspire to a good 
substantial /’-nglish education for their children, 
should neverthelesss debar them from the privi- 
lege of reading the book which, of all others, 
contains the purest model of our language—a 
well of English undefiled! But stranger than 
all, that republicans, holding the belief of man’s 
direct accountability to his Maker alone, on mat- 
ters of religion—the enemies of Church and 
State—should prohibit to their offspring the in- 
spection of that great charter of civil and reli- 
gous liberty which has been conferred upon man 
directly by his Creator! ButI forbear. In the 
beautiful language of an anonymous author be- 
fore me, I regard the Bible ‘as an invaluable 
treasure: a volume more precious than rubies: 
the repository of all that can enlighten the un- 
derstanding, comfort the heart, and elevate the 
affections. It opens to us sources of pure and 
unalloyed felicity; it is the rich fountain of faith, 
of hope, of charity, of every holy principle and 
noble virtue.” It gilds the dark vale of tears 
with beams of celestial peace and sacred joy. 
It infuses into the bitter cup of adversity unut- 
terable consolation, and presents to the enrap- 
tured vision of the poor and friendless sufferer 
the radiant mansions of immortal fruition.’ And 
such a book must be banished from our schools!” 
Mr. Pitts gives a brief, but faithful and en- 





bs : ’ 

couraging account of the schools of Niagara 
county; and Messrs Comsrocx and Mouxron, 
of those of Oneida. Appended to the latter is 
a very able and well written treatise on ‘‘Compo- 
sition as a branch of Common School Education,”. 
the subject specially assigned to Mr. M. 

Mr. Barnes, of Onondaga, represents the 
schools under his supervision as rapidly improv- 
ing; and many of his observations and sugges- 
tions aré valuable and interesting. His colleague, 
Mr. Epwarps, furnishes an admirable essay on 
‘* Boek-keeping as a branch of study;” a subject 
worthy of more attention on the part of 
of common schools, than it has hitherto received. 

Mr. Tpoxer, of Orange, dwells with great 
force and eloquence on the importance of a more 
thorough moral ¢ulture in our schools. His re- 
marks on this topic are worthy of general atten- 
tion and practical regard; and we could. wish 
that his earnest admonitions might meet with an 
universa] response from every teacher, and every 
officer in any way connected with the adminis- 
tration of our common schools. We must make 
our elementary institutions nurseries of virtue. 
and pure morality, before we can gxpect from 
them the legitimate results of sound knowledge. 
We must first ‘‘seek the kingdom of Heaven and 
its righteousness,” and then we may confidently 
look for a blessing on the exertions of those who 
would communicate to our youth, the means of 
intellectual excellence. Mr. Tooxer also ad- 


verts, in an able and discriminating manner, to 
the various additional requisites to the practical 
efficiency of our common schools, and his sug- 
gestions are uniformly characterized by great 


good sense and sound judgment. 

We have been especially delighted with the 
admirable report of Mr. Reynoxps, of Orleans. 
It is exceedingly brief, notwithstanding the fact 
that it discusses three important topics, specially 
assigned by the department, viz: ‘‘Play-grounds,” 
‘School Registers,” and ‘‘School Celebrations.” 
Each subject is well considered, due prominence 
given to each, and the report as a whole, both 
in matter and manner, affords an admirable speci- 
men of compositional beauty, and, if we may be 
permitted the expression, condensed fullness. 

Mr. O. W. Ranpatt, of Oswego, is more 
diffuse in his style, but no less effective in forci- 
bly presenting the strength of the argument 
against the maintenance of ‘‘Select Schools”— 
the topic specially assigned to him. He has 
done full justice to a most important subject, 
and we cannot but hope that his valuable report 
may find its way to the hands of that large and 
respectable class of our fellow-citizens, who, 
without due reflection we are confident, insist 
upon excluding their children from the common 
schools, for the purpose of providing them with 
more select means of instruction. 

The report of Mr. Patmer, of Otsego, is an 
exceedingly valuable document—exhibiting the 
results of a faithful, thorough and eflicient per- 
formance of the duties devolved upon him, and 
containing a variety of admirable suggestions 
for the improvement of the schools, and the ad- 
vancement of the interests of education. On the 
subject of Text-Books, he has given us some 
sound and practical remarks, illustrating the 
embarrassments and difficulties under which the 
schools labor, in consequence of the great diver- 
sity of authors and of systems in use. Probably 
the only practicable and effectual remedy for 
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this evil, is to be found in the substitution of 
Oral Instruction, under. the auspices of compe- 
tent and thoroughly prepared teachers. — “ 

Mr. Porrer, of Queens, after entering his 
protest against the policy of “voluminous” re- 
ports, and public exposures of existing evils, in 
regard to the schools, bravely couches a lance 
against the academies in his neighborhood, as 
the natural enemies of the common schools. 
While we fully agree with him as to the impolicy 
of further legislative encouragement to these in- 
Bfitutions, apart from their connection with a 

gnious and comprehensive system of public 
instruction, we are inclined to spspect that the 
backward condition of the common schools in 
Queens county, may be traced to a different 
source—the want of a pervading popular interest 
in.their behalf. There is no excuse for the la- 
mentable indifference to this subject which seems 
to prevail in this wealthy and cultivated section 
of the state; and no conceivable reason why 
the schools on Long Island should not be the 
very best in the world. With a climate unri- 
valled in beauty—a succession of scenery beauti- 
ful beyond compare—a fertility of soil, the result 
of nearly two centuries of culture—and a com- 
bination of wealth, the reward of long contin- 
ued and honorable enterprise and industry—this 
island of the country seats of the millionaires of 
the metropolis, should: be dotted with institu- 
tions of learning of the very highest grade; 
should become the Mecca of popular education 
of the world! Let the worthy and experienced 
Superintendent of Queens, become the apostle 
of this magnificent undertaking! 

Mr. Burpicx, of Rensselaer, concludes his re- 
view of the condition of the schools in his county 
with a well written essay on the “Importance 
of Public Associations of Teachers and friends of 
Education generally,” a subject which cannot be 
too strongly commended to the public attention, 
and to which Mr. Burpicx has done ample jus- 
tice. : 

Mr. Cropsey, of Richmond, gives us a com- 
prehensive survey of the field of labor upon 
which he has but recently entered, and which 
he is obviously eminently capable, in due sea- 
son, of bringing under the highest culture. We 
anticipate from his well known character and 
experience, the most valuable results from his 
supervision of the schools of this county. 

Mr. Bravvett, of Rockland, after a some- 
what discouraging account of the state of ele- 
mentary education in this section of the state, 
has some excellent suggestions on the ‘‘Influence 
of public sentiment on popular Education.” We 
trust his appeal in behalf of the schools, will be 
responded to by those for whom it is designed, 
and that the embarrassments resulting from the 
apathy of the public mind to the educational 
improvements of the age, will rapidly disappear 
under the genial influences of an enlightened 
appreciation of their value and importance. 

Mr, A. Smiru, of Saratoga, in a very length 
and elaborate report, examines with much abili- 
ty, the entire structure, peculiar organization 
and vast capabilities of the common school sys- 
tem, in all its details, including the objects and 
attainments of the system, its foundation, school- 
houses and their appurtenances, school districts, 


libraries, the school itself and its management, 





government and discipline, modes of teaching, 
teachers, and their qualification; and then passes 


by an easy and natural transition, to the onto 
ée “Intellectual Culture,” specially assign 

him by the department. His views orf this ee 
topic are ably drawn out, and are, in the main, 
comprehensive, sound and well sustained by facts 
and arguments. He bases intellectual cultiva. 
tion upon the firm foundations of sound religious 
and moral culture, and ‘admits of no separation 
of the intellect and the heart. In his view, in- 
tellectual culture rises at once to the dignity of 
moral science, subordinating to itself all knowl- 
edge and all instruction, and taking its appro- 
priate place as the climax of human excellence. 
The various branches of elementary instruction 
are reviewed in this connection, and the most 
appropriate modes of communicating a knowl- 
edge of each, adverted to; and the whole swb- 
ject is presented in an attractive and instructive 
form, admirably adapted to practical utility and 
general adoption. 


Mr. Fonpa, of Schenectady, hay the re- 
sults of his supervision in a brief but lucid form, 
showing a manifest and rapid improvement of 
the common schools under his charge—an en- 
lightened appreciation on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the districts generally, of the interests 
of elementary education—an increasing spirit of 
improvement on the part of teachers—and a gen- 
eral advancement in the standard of qualification 
required by public sentiment. The hopeful and 
cheerful spirit which pervades the report, affords 
an encouraging earnest for the future, and is ad- 
mirably caleulated to secure the accomplishment 
of those great objects which are thus shown to 
be within the reach of the districts, their officers 
and teachers. 


Mr. E. SmirH, of Schoharie, after a brief sur- 
vey of the condition of the’ schools under his 
supervision, concludes with a very able treatise 
on the expediency of the introduction of Physi- 
ology as a branch of common school education. 
The great truths which lie at the foundation of 
an intelligent knowledge of the structure and 
functions of an organized being, are earnestly and 
elegantly dwelt upon, as indispensable to an en- 
lightened system of elementary instruction, and 
the introduction into our common schools of this 
branch of education, is enforced by the highest 
considerations of expediency and practical utility. 


Mr. Fixcu, of Steuben, concludes his general 
report, which exhibits evidence of a faithful per- 
formance of his duty in all its branches, with 
a masterly treatise on the method of teaching 
English Grammar, which we commend to the at- 
tention of all teachers, as the results of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the English language, and a discriminating 
analysis of its various parts, in reference to the 
principles: of its composition and the mode of its 
instruction. 

The reports of Messrs. Horxrns and Foorp, 
of St. Lawrence, are somewhat meagre in their 
details, and present us no very flattering view of 
the condition of the common schools under their 
supervision. The former has some very sensible 
remarks on the special topic assigned to him, viz: 
the ‘‘General duty of Academies in the prepara- 
tion of Teachers of Common rn although 
the subject might well have admitted of greater 
amplification; and the latter submits a few brief 
observations on the ‘‘Effect and e873 policy of 
increasing the Common School Fuad,” adverse, 
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however, to any further increase of the Fund at 
& 


: report of Mr. Preston, of Suffolk, is 
ainly confined to the statistical information re- 
fed by the department. That of Mr. Myzas, 
allivan, is an intelligent exposure of existing 
ies in modes of teaching the various 








re s of study pursued in the common schools, 
pein with valuable —— for their 
reform. Mr. Wit.iams, of Tioga, expatiates 
‘on the importance and use of the Black-board in 
‘the schools with much ability. Mr. Denman, 
of Tompkins, gives us an interesting history of 
the origin, progress and prospects of the system 
‘ef ‘‘Teachers’ Institutes,” which he claims to 
have been the first to introduce; a system which 
ja our judgment, is calculated to do great good 
im preparing teachers, whose opportunities and 
teans for a more thorough eourse of Normal in- 
struction are restricted, for the proper perform- 
ance of their duties, but by no means adapted to 
the educational wants of the community in this 
respect. It may stahd in the same relation to 
efficient and weli endowed Normal schools, that 
the visitors appointed by the Superinetndent un- 
der the act of 1839, did to the County Superin- 
tendents, who were called into existence mainly 
through their searching exposures of the evils 
under which the common schools labored from a 
want of adequate supervision. : 








Mr. HarvensvrGu, of Ulster, presents a most 
gratifying account of the improved condition of 
the schools under his supervision. His remarks | 
are characterized by strong good sense, and an | 
accurate appreciation of the efficacy of judicious | 
and concentrated action on the part of the town | 
Superintendents, to the aitainment of the great | 
objects of the common school system. 

Mr. Batpwin, of Warren, faithfully depicts | 
the embarrassments growing out of the employ- 
ment of incompetent teachers; ‘‘a tota] neglect,” 
with few exceptions, ‘‘of all specific mora! train- 
ing, and a total absence of manners’’—the misera- 
ble condition of the school-liouses, and the irregu- 
larity of attendance (justifiable surely under such 
leireumstanc®s, if ever, and rather commendable 
than otherwise,) on the part of the pupils. It 
is by no means inatter of surprise, after all this, 
that Mr. B. disapproves of the introduction of 
Geology as a branch of study, in the common 
schools. On general principles, however, and 
with reference to that improved condition of these 
institutions now in progress, we must dissent 
with him entirely, in his position on this subject. 
We know of no science which could, in our judg- 
ment, be more readily and advantageously intro- 
duced into the circle of common school education, 
than that of the physical condition of the earth. 
The apparatus necessary to its illustration is! 
ever at hand and accessible, and with a familiar 
acquaintance on the part of the teacher of its 

elementary principles, every child of ordinary 
understanding could be initiated into its rudi- 
ments and enabled io master its details without 
the slightest difficulty, at least so far as may be 
requisite to all the ordinary purposes of life 
What can be more advantageous than a know!l- 
edge of the composition and quality of the dif- 
ferent soils, which are every day presented to 
the observation of the child—the composition of 
the various minerals and fossils which abound 
around him—and a familiar acquaintance with 











‘the slow but certain process by which hills, moun. 
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Pupils will make time for this 
introduction of the study as a branch of ¢ 
school education, will speedily make teachers at 


quainted with its details and principles. We 
hope to see more enlightened and liberal notions 
prevail on this great subject thin those embodied 
in this report. 

We comie now to the vatuable report of MY. 
A. Waicut, of Washington, mainly devoted to 
an elaborate and exceedingly able discussion of 
the great subject of ‘‘Physical Education.” Tie 
views of Mr. WricurT on this branch of elemen- 
tary instruction, are sound and pertinent—in 
harmonious accordance with those of the great 
masters of the science of Physiology, in its in- 
dissoluble connection with mental and moral cul- 
ture—and in conformity to the advanced civiliza- 
tion of the age. Next to the valuable contribu- 
tions of the Messrs. Comsr, ‘of Edinburgh, and 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, on this de- 
partment of knowledge, we are inclined to place 
this admirable essay. It is eminently practical 
and philosophical in all its details, and brings 
home to every parent and every teacher, the vast 
importance of an enlightened acquaintance with 
the structure and functions of the human body, 
and the invariable and inflexible laws of our 
organic being. A knowledge of these, and ah 
obedience to their requirements, are absolutely 
indispensable to health and lite. Mr. Wricnt 
has entitled himself to the thanks of every friend 
of education for his clear, lucid and eloquent ex- 
position of these fundamental principles of physi- 
cal knowledge. 

The report of his colleague, Mr. W. Wricnr, 
is characterized by a discriminating acquaintance 
with the true principles of elementary education, 
and exhibits ample evidence of a faithful and en- 
lightened supervision of the schools under his 
charge. His account of the advancement of 
these schools, and of the modes by which that 
advancement has been gradually secured, is full 
of encouragement for the future, and shows what 
may be accomplished under the auspices of & 
sound public sentiment, and an energetic devo- 
tion to the interests and welfare of the rising 
generation. 

“The use of the Bible in Common Sehools,” 
forms the topic of the report of Mr. Green, of 
Wayne, and the subject is very judiciously treat- 
ed. He is of opinion that instead of using the 
Bible as a text-book, select passages from it only 
should be reverenfly read at the opening and 
close of the schools, or at such intervals and on 
such occasions as might be deemed proper. In 
this view of the subject we are disposed fully to 
concur. 

On the subject of ‘‘Religious Exercises” in 
common schools, Mr. Hormes, of Westchester 
submits some very sensible observations. Whilé 


.| he would discountenance any compulsory requi- 


sitions for the observance of these exercises, he 
regards them as exerting a highly beneficial in- 
fluence on the moral deportment and character of 
the pupils who participate in them, and accor- 
dingly recommends them, under suitable regula- 
tions and restrictions, to general adoption in our 
elementary schools. 
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Mr. A. 8. Stevens, of Wyoming, has discussed 
the subject of ‘‘Dissensions in School Districts,” 
with eminent ability and practical good sense. 
He depicts with genuine fidelity, the origin, pro- 
gress and disastrous results of these neighbor- 
hood feuds, and exposes with an unsparing hand 
the unworthy and grovelling motives in which 
they too generally originate. More than all, he 
gives clear and pertinent directions for avoiding 
these besetting sins of the school district organi- 
zation, and for diverting into a purer channel 
the energies and resources of the inhabitants. 
In this he has rendered an eminent service, as 
well to the cause of education, as to the interests 
of morality and socia! intercourse. 

Last, though by no means least, comes the 
report of Mr. WHEELER, of Yates, principally 
devoted to the advantages secured to the se- 
veral districts, and to the interests of education 
generally, by the periodical publication of a jour-. 
nal, exclusively devoted to the Common Schools. 
As a medium of communication between the 
department and the several oflicers charged with 
the administration of the system in all its parts, 
as the means of securing the co-operation of the 
people in the measures adopted for the improve- 
ment of that system, and as an instrument for 
the advancement of the qualification of teachers 
and their elevation as a class, he very justly re- 
gards such a periodical as an indispensable, ad- 
junct to a comprehensive system of popular edu- 
cation. 

Having now completed our review of these 
admirable reports, we have only to add our 
cheerful testimony to that of the Head of the 
Department, as to the fidelity, zeal, energy and 
devotedness which have characterized the admin- 
istration of the several officers charged with the 
general supervision of the schools within their 
respective counties. In the face of a powerful 
counter-current originating in a misapprehension 
of the powers, duties and functions conferred by 
the legislature, no less than in a natural feeling 
of aversion to so great an innovation on the ex- 
isting system as seemed to be involved in the 
creation of this office, they have succeeded in 
the short space of two years, in appeasing the 
hostility of the most inveterate opponents of the 
measure thus adopted, in commending the system 
to universal favor, and in immeasurably elevat- 
ing the condition and expanding the means of 
usefulness of the common schools. The flood- 
gates of light, of knowledge and of progress, 
have been opened upon the ten thousand districts 
of the state, and it is no longer in the power 
either of ignorance or of delusion to turn back 
the strong tide of living waters which are now 
fertilizing every portion of the state, and causing 
the ‘‘wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose.” 
What has already been accomplished toa | re- 
pays the sacrifices and exertions which have been 
made for its accomplishment, and were it even 
possible for us to stop here in our active exer- 
- tions for the advancement of the interests of 
education, the impulse which has been given by 
the united and systematic measures of the two 
past years, will of itself carry on the great work 
of intellectual, moral and social improvement for 
years, perhaps for centuries to come. As the 

joneers in this noble and far-reaching underta- 
ing—worthy of the intelligence, enterprise and 
civilixationo the nineteenth century—those faith- 





ful public servants who have nobly buffetted the 
storms of popular prejudice, and faced the tor. 
rent of unsparing invective, in their endeavors 
to promote the true interests of humanity, are 
entitled at the hands of every true patriot and 
philanthropist, to a meed of approbation earned 
by few of the benefactors of the race. 2 , 
S. 8. R. 





[For the Journal.] 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HUDSON. 





Havine had an opportunity recently of visit- 
ing the public schools in the city of Hudson, I 
ask permission, Mr. Editor, to make known 
through your Journal, the very great pleasure 
and instruction which I received. I had often 
conceived, previously, of a system of public-in- 
struction for our cities and villages, which, it 
seemed to me, would be an essential improve- 
ment upon that generally prevailing; in the 
schools of Hudson such conceptions were more 
than realized. If you wish to make converts to 
a system of municipal instruction, which is ef 
once cheap, thorough and liberal, send a 
who doubt to Hudson. Should you desire to for- 
tify them in their attachment to methods which 
multiply schools but diminish the number of 
scholars ; which exempt the people from one 
form of taxation only to render the burdens in 
other respects ten-fold more heavy ; which leave 
multitudes to grow up without instruction, and 
perpetuate a superficial system of teaching and 
superintendence, then let me advise you, sir, to 
warn them against the danger of looking in upon 
the schools of Hudson. 

They are three in number, each containing from 
150 to 200 pupils. They are situated in different 
quarters of the town, so as to accommodate all 
the inhabitants equally ; each school is placed 
under a head master, who receives a respectable 
salary, ($800 per annum, I believe,) and who is 
assisted always by one efficient female teacher, 
generally by two; he usually has also a male 
assistant. The plan of mutual instruction is 
also practiced to a limited extent ; and the ‘ser- 
vices of the older scholars are employed to assist 
in maintaining order. 

The school-rooms are large and cheerful apart- 
ments, well warmed and ventilated, and liberal- 
ly provided with maps, charts, black-boards, and 
all the other apparatus of good teaching. The 
teachers were evidently persons of good health 
and cheerful tempers, thoroughly interested in 
their work and proud of the success of their la- 
bors. Their deportment, so far as I could ob- 
serve it in a visit made unexpectedly and with- 
out form, was precisely such as one could wish ; 
evincing respect for themselves and sympathy 
with their pupils. It seemed to form, both in 
respect to manners and morals, a safe and salu- 
tary example ; and the benign influence of such 
an example, held up week after week beforeall 
the children of a town, by those to whom they 
must look with deference and esteem—who can 
estimate sufficiently its power or blessedness? 

The teaching has the best attributes of good 
elementary instruction—it is spirited and tho- 
rough ; so given as to hold the close attention of 
all the pupils and inspire each one apparentl 
with a deep interest in the progress of the reci. 
tation. The exercises are varied every few 
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miautes to prevent weariness, and the children 
are exercised so frequently in the first rudiments 
of the branches they study, that they cannot but 
be well grounded in them. In all the move- 
ments of the children too, in passing from one 
exercise to another, there is precision and 
promptness, and that prevailing regard for order, 
which seems to form the very soul of the sys- 
tem. 
The proficiency of the pupils corresponds 
with the character of the instruction given. It 
should be remembered that these schcols are 
composed promiscuously of children from all the 
families in the city ; from those most respecta- 
ble as well as from those least so. The truth 
is, that the advantages afforded at these schools 
are so superior, that no wise parent can afford 
to send his children elsewhere ; thus all the 
‘young of the city are enjoying a substantial 
equaltty in regard to the means of primary edu- 
cation—and this equality is one to which the 
most favored children in many populous towns 
might well look up withenvy. I have no where 
heard better reading, spelling or pronunciation, 
nor have I any where seen more promising spe- 
cimens of penmanship or cyphering than in 
these schools. As I followed several classes 
through their exercises, and recollected how the 
very best instruction was thus brought within 
the reach of the poorest child in Hudson, I could 
not but deeply regret that the population of our 
large towns generally were not present with me, 
that they might see what can be done for schools 
and education, where there is the requisite dis- 
position. It ought to be added, that the expe- 
riment of teaching music and drawing has been 
made in these schools with the most perfect suc- 
cess. 

Is it asked to what these schools owe their 
existence and peculiar excellence? I answer, to 
the wisdom and liberality of the citizens. They 
are placed under the contro! of the public autho- 
rities, and the expenses are defrayed from a tax 
levied on the property of the inhabitants. In 
this, as in other instances, those who pay the 
heaviest.taxes have been among those most ac- 
tive in procuring the passage of such laws as 
seemed, indeed, in the first instance, to impose 
on them increased burdens, but which they well 
knew would ultimately secure a greatly improv- 
ed population to their town, and thus add new 
value and security to their estates. Honor to 
such enlightened and generous policy! May it 
find imitators in every village and city of the 
state, and may the time not be distant when the 
umiversal gathering cry shall be—Good schools 
and free schools. 

I cannot close this hasty notice without ad- 





{For the Journal.) 
FREE SCHOOLS OF POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Dear Sir—It is presumed that you have been 
informed of the existence of an act passed by 
the Legislature of this state last session, esta- 
blishing free schools in our village. 

The Board of Education was organized in 
June last, and the first primary school was open- 
ed in August; No. 2, in September ; No. 3, in 
December. 

A large and substantial brick building was 
erected during the fall, for a grammar school, 
consisting of two departments capable of con- 
taining 125 pupils each, and in February the 
male department went into operation; the fe- 
male department will open the first of May en- 
suing. 

In the three primary schools, and the male de- 
partment of the grammar school, there are about 
six hundred scholars ; average attendance about 
570. On Friday the 12th inst. there were publie 
examinations in all the schools, a committee of 
the Board attending each school. A good num- 
ber of our citizens attended, and so far as I cam 
learn, they were highly pleased both with the 
management of the schools and the proficiency 
of the pupils. 

The system is rapidly growing in public favor. 
Our citizens at the recent charter election with- 
out a dissenting voice, voted $3,000 for the sup- 
port of our schools, which sum, together with 
that received from the state, makes about $4,400; 
with that sum the Board propose to educate nine 
hundred scholars for one year, including rent of 
buildings, fuel, &c. besides books for the prima- 
ry schools. This is less than five dollars per 
scholar. 

The Board propose opening another primary 
schoo! soon, and also one for colored children, 
giving accommodations in all the schools for 
about 900 or 1,000 pupils, which" will be the 
number, within 300, in all our schools previous to 
establishing the system ; thereby saving ia the 
expense of conducting the cause of popular edu- 
cation, not less than five thousand dollars annu- 
ally. 

It ought to be mentioned here, perhaps, that 
great praise is due the members of the Board of 
Education, for the able and disinterested manner 
in which they have performed their arduous and 
responsible duties. But few public bodies, op- 
posed as that has been, by a few individuals 
wanting true benevolence, would have accom- 
plished what they have in such short time ; what 
ever appeared to them their duty, was performed 
regardless of consequences. 

We have some eight or ten academies and 6e- 


verting to the hearty interest taken in these | lect schools among us that reflect the highest 


schools by the leading citizens of the place. 
They are fostered by the clergy of all denomi- 


| 
| 


honor upon our Village, as well as upon their re- 
spective teachers. In fact, this village has long 


nations as an ornament and blessing, and J had | been noted for its excellent academie’s and high 


the privilege of seeing with my own eyes, how 
some of the most prominent laymen of the town 
are at home in them, and are looked up to, both 
by teachers and pupils as the fathers and bene- 
factors of the enterprise. Their names are re- 
corded on a more enduring page than mine, and 
future generations will soon rise up to call them 
blessed. 
A. P, 


Hudson, April. 1844, 





; schools, which. are equalled by few and sur- 


passed by none. Week before last was a kind 
of commenccinent week with us, and never has 
there been so much interest manifested by our 
citizens at these examinations as this season; 
and we confidently anticipate the day, not far dis- 
tant, when our public schools will be looked upon 
as one of the chief eye of B pe and glory 
this most pleasant and delightful village. 
PHILOM. 


Poughkeepsie, April 16, 1844, 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


We have long wished to call attention to this 
important but neglected department of female 
education. Our correspondent does not over- 
rate its importance, and we hope this communi- 
cation may be the means of introducing the ad- 
mirable work prepared by Miss Beecher on this 
subject, and published by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, into immediate and gene- 
ral use. 


Miss Beecher wishes to consult the friends of 
education on a subject, which, as it seems to her, 
does not receive its appropriate consideration. 
It is the iptroduction of domestic economy as a 
regular branch of study in all our female insti- 
tutions. 

She has been led to reflect on the importance 
of this, by extensive travels in all parts of this 
nation, during whic she has been deeply im- 
pressed by the sufferings of her countrywomen 
from poor health, poor domestics, and an imper- 
fect domestic education. The amount of evil 
and suffering from the destruction of female 
health is perfectly appalling, and the number of 
young women whose constitution and health are 
crushed ere the first few years of married life 
are past, would seem incredible to any one who 
had not investigated with this direct object in 
‘view. 

The chief cause of this evil is that young girls 
are not trained for their proféssion. Domestic 
Economy is as truly a science as Political Ece- 
nomy or the medical profession. The physician 
develops his faculties and acquires knowledge 
at college, then hestudies from books the expe- 
rience of others, and then he applies this know- 
ledge in piactice. He would be deemed a luna- 
tic, were he to assume that common sense and 
his own unaided experiments were all he needed. 

In like manner a woman needs to develop her 
powers by a course of intellectual and moral 
training—then she needs,to study her profession, 
in a work that combines the results gained by 
the experience of others, and then she must ap- 
ply the principles thus gained in practice after 
she leaves school. But hitherto, that part of a 
woman’s education which is strictly professional, 
has been left entirely out of her course of study. 
‘There are rules for the care of health, for the 
healthful preparation of food and drinks that 
can be studied and applied as much as rules of 
rhetoric and grammar. There are practical 
rules for economy in time and expenses, that 
can be committed to memory as readily as rules 
of arithmetic. There are directions in regard to 
clothing, cleanliness and exercise, founded on 
the laws of physiology, that can be studied as 
well as chemistry. There are rules for preserv- 
ing a good temper, and the other social virtues, 
that are as worthy of being committed to memo- 
ry as the abstract rules of moral philosophy. 

here are principles in regard to the economi- 
cal and healthful construction of houses, of far 
more practical consequence than rules for the 
construction of diagrams in geometry. And thus 
“with a multitude of domestic duties, where the 
experience of others can be collected and com- 
mitted to memory as profitably as in any of the 








branches of science now studied at female 
schools. 

Is it said that girls can read books on such 
subjects at home? But so can they read any 
other book which they study at sehool, at home— 
and why is it that the science, in which, above 
all others, they have need of that practical wis. 
dom which is gained by the experience of others 
is selected as the one that may be left to chance, 
while all others are not only read but diligently 
studied? Why is it deemed of so much more 
importance to fix ina woman’s mind, by study 
the principles of all other sciences except that 
which is peculiarly her profession 2 

Domestic Economy should be placed at least 
on an equality with other sciences in female 
schools—because it embraces knowledge which 
is needed by all women, at all times and in all 
places—because it is peculiary needed by Ame- 
rican women, Who have poorer health, more 
care and labor, and less domestic assistance than 
any other e@ucated women—because the science 
will never be properly taught, until it is made a 
branch of study in female schools—because this 
method will secure a dignity and importance to 
the subject, which will never be accorded while 
every other science receives more attention and 
respect—and lastly, because it can be properly 
and systematically taught (not practically, but 
as a science,) in all female institutions. 

Miss Beecher believes that this method will 
most effectually tend to remedy the evils which 
now occasion the destruction of female health. 
When young women are taught the construction 
of their own bodies and all the causes in domes- 
tic life that undermine the constitution—when 
they learn the best and most economical modes 
of employing time and moncy, and arranging 
domestic duties—when they learn rightly to ap- 
preciate domestic duties, and to engage in them 
with the interest and delight that far less useful 
sciences now call forth, the grand cause of this 
evil will be removed. 

But how is this measure to be secured ?- There 
is such an unconsciousness of the evils to be 
remedied—such ignorance of the causes that 
operate to undermine the female constitution— 
such a prejudice against labor, as if it were de- 
grading and unlady-like—such an aping of the 
rich by those of humbler means—such a univer- 
sal impression that intellectual culture is the 
main thing in female education—such a common 


notion that domestic economy is a simple matter 


thatany woman can learn by instinct as it were— 
that no prejudices and habits are more invete- 
rate than those which oppose an enterprise like 
this. 

For. this reason it is, that Miss Beecher seeks 
the advice and co-operation of those who have 
that comprehensiveness of views which enables 
them to understand the merits of the case. Her 
time, interests and income, have for years been 
devoted to the cause of education, andina state 
of infirm health that demands frequent journey- 
ings, there seems to be no way in which she 
could accomplish more, than by presenting this 
subject and securing whatever influence and aid 
the wise and influential may be able to confer. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. + 

The articles on ‘‘ Drawing in Schools,” and 
‘* Defects of Education,” are unavoidably and 
unwillingly deferred until the next number, 
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TEA TABLE CONVERSATION. 

THE principal commenced the conversation by 
saying, ‘I would propose for the subject of gen- 
eral conversation at this time—‘‘ The manage- 
ment of children.” Let each endeavor to think 
of some maxim it would be well to observe in 
the treatment of your younger brothers and sis- 
ters.’ 

After a short pause, the young lady who sat 
nearest to the Principal, said, ‘If you wish to 
gain the affection of children, always treatthem 
with kindness.’ 

The others proceeded, without hesitation, to 
make the following remarks. 

‘ Never deny them any innocent gratification 
without a good reason.’ 

‘If you intend to allow them an indulgence 
they request, grant it freely, without requiring 
it to be purchased by’some extra act of obe- 
dience.’ 

‘If you think best to refuse, (subjoined ano- 
ther) do so at once, and never allow the child 
to gain any point by teasing.’ 

Do nothing to encourage children in saying 
‘Smart things.’ ; 

* Avoid bringing them forward before compa- 
ny to exhibit their performances.’ 

‘ Never say to them, ‘‘ You must try tobe very 
‘good to-day, because company iscoming.” Let 
them feel, that is as important to be good at 
other times.’ 





GEOGRAPHY. 





Tx position is assumed, that the first study of Geo- 
‘graphy should be the form and face of the earth, which 
can be clearly and definitely describedand understtood, 
nly by the aid of maps. Pictorial illustrations are 
peculiarly pleasing to children. Every child loves na- 
sures pattegns. All agree to the fact, that early life is 
the time to receive the most lasting impressions; hence 
the propriety of presenting the stuvy of maps to youth, 
even td those constituting the pri:nary department of 
schools, to whom a knowledgeof the topography of the 
‘world may be imparted, with great facility. 

It is taken for granted, that every instructor arranges 
his school into classes, and that the studics pursued 
are in like manner arranged, with a period of time de- 
Voted toeach. Without such system, little can be ex- 
pected by way of improvement. 

In order to produce such arrangement, the same 
elementary book should be used by all the scholars in 
the same class, viz: the same spelling-book, the same 
geography, the same arithmetic, English grammar, 
reading books, &c. The loss of time to children, and 
consequent loss of knowledge,—the irreparable loss of 
their being trained up without order and arrangement, 
mhentally and physically,—with all the numerous disad- 
vantages arising therefrom, imperatively demand that 
parents correct this evil by a uniformity of text-books. 

The farmer and the mechanic arrange their business, 
and systematically pursue it—upon which depends their 
success. A contrary course is the true index of their 
failure. This is eminently the case with the teacher; 

but how can he arrange and systematize his business 
successfully, with such embarrassments in his way, as 
having almost as many different authors in the same 
class as there are scholars? Let parents heed the 





are no failures in the march of intellectual improve 
ment in their schools, 

The above evil in schools, as regards the study of 
geography. is remedied by the use of ‘Mitchell's Series 
of Outline Maps,” which, with the accompanying key, 
(containing a regular course of instruction preparatory 
to the advanced study of ‘‘descriptive geography, ’’) 
in the absence of other works, can be taught indepen- 
dently—one set being sufficient for the wholé school, by 
supplying the scholars withthe said key. 


__ METHOD OF USING OUTLINE MAPS. 


as 
When the time devoted to the study of geogra 
arrives, present before the school, first, map ate 
(hemispheres.) As the scholars recite the geographi- 
cal definitions, direct their eyes to a diagram of each 
topic upon the map, as they proceed, viz: if it be an 
ocean, a continent, peninsula, cape; isthmus, or island, 
&c., point to the same as represented upon the map, 
requiringevery eye to fasten upon and conceive its fort. 
By this process the mind clearly seizes and distinctly 
retains the form of that portion of the earth thus repre- 


sented, 

The science of y may be taught in like max- 
ner. ‘The form of the earth, the cardinal pointe, the 
equator, parallels of latitude, meridians of longitude; 
the tropics, circles and zones may be presented to the 
oe through the bo ag gd the eye, 7 the ow 
to the questions upon ea topic may be repeat 
concert by the whole schoo. te lel one scholar 
may be selected to exhibit the lesson and exercise the 
school upon the map before them, under the supervie 
sionof theteacher. This method wilistimulate scholars 
to be thorough and correct in their recitations, 
expecting the same distinction with that of his fellow, 
in due time; thus they become practical teachers. 

Another exercise should not be omitted. Whea the 
map of any country or state is presented, devote a fcw 
moments silently to the sketching of the same upon the 
slate, as all may be occupied at the same time without 
inconvenience to each other. The form or 
should first be drawn; next sketch the mountains a 
rivers, and lastly, locate the capital, and such other 
places as time will permit. A little praciice ia this 
exercise will enable the scholar to sketch rayndly, and 
with a good degree of correctness. The advantages are 
incalculable. distinctly fixing in the ming the various 
featnresand localities of the earth. 

It will be profitable to devote one recitation tea rée- 
view of the study of the past week, at which time'a 
number of scholars may be occupied in turn in sketch- 
ing upon the black-board before the school, permitting 
any scholar to point out and correct such errors as may 
appear. These are critical and pleasing exercises. 

A few months of systematic instruction upon the 
Outlines, prepares the school for the next branch of 
this study, Descriptive Geography. The scholar being 
at home on every portion of the globe, is prepared to 
pursue it understandingly, and when accomplished, he 
is enabled to describe it with ease to himself, aad to 
his audience. é 

Descriptive geography will be more highly interesting 
when occasionally accompanied with some thrilling 
historical event, and the recitations should be made 
with the map of the country described, in view to ee 
reference should he had, thns associating in the min 
place and matter of fact, adesideratum in this study. 

An advanced clase may review the Outlines by topic’. 
Suppose the Map of Europe to be reviewed. Let the 
fullowing topics be exhibited before the school by such 
scholars as may volunteer or be designated, viz: Ist. 
boundary—2d, capes, bays, and gulphs—3d, mountains, 
lakes and rivers—4th, names of political divisions—oth, 
capitals of each--Gth, vegetable and animal productions 
—7th, minerals—sth, cutlines of government—9th, his- 
torical reminiscences—I0th, biography, &c. &c. Schd- 
lars having the advantage of school district library 
(an invaluable treasure if judiciously selected;) will 
astonish the most sanguine with the amount of infor- 
mation drawn therefrom, and brought forth on such 
occasions, and convince the most skeptical of the im- 
portance of this vast reservoir of intelligence. Minds 
thus exercised become richly stored with useful know- 
ledge, well qualified jor spheres of high and responsi- 





above suggestion, and teachers will see to it, that there 





ble stations in life, shedding a salutary and moral infl 
‘ence through ‘all ‘their ‘agsociations, Such ‘sons +26 
daughters are a Niriw® Tarisuie. 
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TO THE 


PUBLIC. 


IMPROVED SYSTEM OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY, 


IN THE USE OF 


* 


MITCHELL'S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS FOR ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS 


More than one-half the time usually occupied in 
the study of Geography, may be saved by the use of 
Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps. These maps were 
arranged by Joseph H Mather, whose attention has long 
been directed particularly to the improvement of that 
Seems ofeducation. The drawings were executed 
with great care and correctness by S. Augustus Mitch- 
ell, whose geographical works and maps of the world 
stand so deservedly popular. The advantage derived 
in presenting every thing that has form and locality, to 
-the mind through the medium of the eye by diagram, is 
no longer problematical. All things pertaining to the 
earth have formand locality. By these, continents, and 
their sub-divisions, mountains, islands, oceans, seas, 
lakes, rivers, &c , are known and distinguished one from 
the other. This is called Torocrarny. A thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the earth ‘s of the first 
importance. By this method a whole sehiool of sixty or 
“more scholars may be instructed at the same time, 
and with the same ease and facility as a single class of 
ten or less numberof scholars. The Outline Maps are 
designed to be used in all recitations in geography, both 
ancient and modern, (an additional four sheet map of 
that part of Europe, south of latitude 59°, upon which 
both ancient and modern countries are represented, has 
lately been added to the former series, without addi- 
tidnal charge,) and lectures upon geography and histo- 
ry ean be clearly illustrated upon them. ; 
._ ‘The oceans, seas, lakes, the continents, mountains, 
islands, deserts, the locations of important places, of 
“eolleges, battle-felds, rail-roads, canals, the bounda- 
ries and political divisions, are distinctly delineated 
nd represented upon twenty-four maps, substantially 
backed with cloth, bonnd with tape, and prepared to be 
suspended with rings, covering a space of about one 
diundred and sixty square feet. They areso constructed 
as to fold together when not in use, and enclosed in a 
| ak folio. They may be used many years, and thus 9 
tne mottperfectorder. Akey accompanies this work, 
for the usé of both teacher and pupil, in which the geo- 
hical definitions are briefly yet explicitly exhibited, 
Gorther with the science of geography, with a set of 
questions for exercise uponeach map. Thisis a cheap 
‘volume, and fully supplies every requirement in the 
study of topography, preparatory for the study of de- 
scriptive geography. We are sustained by the testimo- 
fiy of teachers of the highest cistinction, who have 
tested their utility, in stating to the public that by the 
aid of this ‘Series of Outline Maps,” a thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the world may be im- 
parted to a'class, or a whole school, in a few months 
only ; while, by the former mode of study, years have 


been spent by the student without being able to give the 
form of his own state—its mountains and rivers—even 
with tolerable correctness upon the bluck-board, with- 
out the aid of amap before him. Tr sHoutp ror we 80. 

The topography of the worid should first be taught in. 
the school upon the Outline aa then review the same 
with the accompanying study o' descriptive geography, 
by which manner the study becomes systematized and 
thoroughly accomplished. 

The publishers would here tender their gratefal at- 
knowledgments to those gentlemen and ladies, teachers 
and friends of education, who have patronized this sys- 
tem of instruction, many of whom have favored Us 
with their recommendations of the work. 

Among them, we would notice the names of the Hos 
S$. Young, Secretary ofthe State of New-York, and Super- 
intendent of Common Schools; S. S. Randal}, Esq., De- 
= State Superintendent; Hon. J. A. Dix; t. Ls 

eck, M. D. LL. D., > ered, Hon. G. Ha ’ 
LL. D.; IJ. N. Campbell, D. D.; A. Crittendon, A.M. 
Principal Albany Female Academy ; Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., Professor of Languages, Columbia College; 
Cyrus Mason, D. D. Rector of University Grammar 
School; I. Ferris, D. 


Scho D., President of Rutgers’ le 
Seminary ; Professor ¢. Dewey, Rochester 
Institute; Henry Howe, A. M., Principal Ca 
Academy; Professor George R. Perkins, Utica Acade- 


my; James Nichols, A. M., Utica Female Aeademy; J. 
L. Mayo, M. D., Principal of the Syracuse High School ; 
and many others. ; 

















New-Bavrswicx, Nov. 25th, 1848. 
Ata meeting of the committee appointed by the So- 
ciety of Teachers and Friends of Education in New- 
Jersey, torecommend a series of Standard School Books 
to betused in the Schools of this State, it was 
Resolved, That Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps be 
approved and recommended for general use as an it- 
portant auxiliary in teaching Geography. 
A. ACKERMAN, Secretary of Committee. 
_Says Professor Anthon: ‘‘Mitchell’s Series of Oxt- 
line Maps have been used for some time past in the 
Grammar School of Columbia Gollege, with the most 
eratifying success. Noschool-sheuld be without them.” 
Dm, Mason says: ‘We cordially recommend them to 
the cuardiansof education.’ 
An Agent, or some bookseller in each county of the 
State, will supply those schools which by law or other- 
wiseare prepared to purchase. 


MATHER, CASE, TIFFANY & BURNHAM, 
Publishers, 





Hartrorp, Conn.. January, 1844. 
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HOLBRCOK’S APPARATUS. 


FOR SALE BY 


Messrs. 


COLLINS, 


BROTHERS & Co, 


254 PEARL STREET,—New-Yorx. 


PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Good for Geography, Arithmetic, Geometry. Geolo- 
gy, Drawing, &c., designed to employ the hand and eye, 
With and for the mind, in producing specimens of na- 
ture and art, fitted for SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGES 
between schools and families in different countries, 

The various. instruments composing the apparatus, 
are remarkable for correctness and clearness of illus- 
‘tration, ease in using, durability and cheapness. A 
‘glebe costing a dollar, is decidedly preferable for com- 





mon schools, to those costing fifteen dollars. Asasingte 





instrument will give to a whole school, for a series of 
years, more and better instruction than can be obtained 
from a book in the hands of each pupil, it is recomment- 
ed by the saving of expense, no less than by rapid, 
thorough and entertaining instruction it communicates. 
These instruments for Elementary Instruction, wilt 
be followed by others for Chemistry, Natura) Philosophy, 
Astronomy, &¢. It has been recommended by the hate 
Superintendent of New-York Public Schools. 
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APPLETON’S 


COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
SECOND SERIES—now ReEapy. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, New-York, 
respectfully invite the attention of superintendents 
and teachers of district schools to their valuable series 
of instructive and moral works for youth or the adult. 

The unanimous approval with which their first series 
of twenty-five volumes was received, has induced them | 
to prepare a second series of equal value and interest, | 
twelve volumes of which are now ready, strongly | 
bound in leather, at the low price of thirty cents each 
volume. ; : : 

The design has been to embrace in this collection 
only such works as may be read by every member of a 
family, always inculcating a good moral, yet unsecta- 
rian in character, aiming togive an interest and a taste, 
for reading. Great pains have been bestowed on 
this series; and in particular it is designed to form 
a portion of the School Libraries throughout the State, 
a popular serics which has long been needed. Con- 
flicting with no other interest, and tending to encourage 
a fondness for reading, and to prepare the youthful 
Tiel the more dry details of science and general 

t 









lit €. i : 
I “ particularly recommends itself by its great 
cheapness ; and it is to be desired, that all who are 
interested in the circulation of good and cheap books, 
will co-operate withthe publishers, and thus extend the 
* The following works by popular American and Eng- 
Ysh authors, are comprised in the second series: 
ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOON, the Ken- 
edt tienes. By the author of ‘ Unele Philip’s 
; ” 
CHE YOUNG STUDENT, or Ralphand Victor. By 
Madame Guizot. Three volumes. One of the best 
}works ever written. 
mm LUVE AND MONEY, an Every Day Tale. By Mary 
Hey OMAN?S WORTH, or Hints to Raise the Female 
Character. A very valuabie work, suitable for all 


CINHE MINISTER’S FAMILY, or Hints to Make Home 
Happy. By Mrs. Ellis. ee ie 

THE GIKL’S MANUAL, containing the Principles of 
Cond BOY'S MANUAL, containing the Principles of 
OME FARMER'S DAUGHTER, a Picture of Humble 
Life. By Mrs. Cameron. , . 

THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME, in a series of 
Letters on Dangers and Duties. By J. A. James. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, and its ap. 
lication to Physiology, Commerce and Agriculture. 
By Professor Liebig. . 


D. A. & CO. also invite the attention of those who 
have not already provided themselves, to their First 
Series, comprising the following works: 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUD- 
SON. By theauthor of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.”’ 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERMAN CORTES, the 
Conqueror of Mexico. By the same. 

THE LIFE OF CAPT. JOHN SMITH. By the same. 

THE DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. By Anne Pratt. 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND ITALY, 
adapted for children.. By Thomas Keightly. 

THE POPLAR GROVE, or Little Harry and his Uncle 
Benjamin. By Mrs. Copley. 

EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. Copley. 

THE PEASANT AND THE PRINCE. By Harriet 
Martineau. 

MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific, 
Written for Young People. By Marryatt. Three vols. 

THE LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND, or Intel- 
lectual Mirror. An elegant collection of delightful 
stories and tales. Many plates. 

ALICE FRANKLIN, a sequel to Sowing and Reaping. 
By Mary Howitt. 

WORK AND WAGES, or How Poor People Live. By 
Mary Howitt. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS, or Hints to those who would 
make Home Happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 

THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT, or Hints to those 
who would make Home Happy. To which is added the 
Confessions of a Maniac. 7 Mrs. Ellis. 

SOMERVILLE HALL, or Hints to those who would 
make Home Happy. ‘To whichis added the Rising Tide. 
By Mrs. Ellis. 

THE TWIN SISTERS, a tale. By Mrs. Sandham. 

LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE, or How Poor People 
Live. By Mary Howitt. 59 

HOPE ON, HOPE EVER, or the Boyhood of Phelix 
Law. By Mary Howitt. 

STRIVE AND THRIVE, atale. By Mary Howitt. 

SOWING AND REAPING, or What will Come of it? 
By Mary Howitt. 

Bg SHALL BE GREATEST, a tale. By Mary 
owitt. 

WHICnh IS THE WISER? or People Abroad. By 
Mary Howitt 





TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING. By 8, T. Arthur. 


D. APPLETON & CO. also respectfully invite the attention of School 
Committees to the following highly interesting and intrinsically valuable works: 


THE BOOK OF THE NAVY; 


Comprising a general History of the American Marine, and particular accounts of all the most celebrated Naval 


Battles, from the Declaration of Independence to the 


resent t‘me, compiled from the best authorities. By 


John Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres in the High School of Philadelphia. With an Adpendix, memes | 
Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. Embellished with numerous original engravings and portraits of distinguishe 
Naval Commanders. Complete in one handsome volume, bound in leather. Price $i. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


General History of Civilization aa from the fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Trans- 
ro 


lated from the French of M. Guizot, 


fessor of History to la Faculte des Lettres of Paris, and Minister of 


ic Instruction. Third American edition, with Explanatory Notes, (adapted for the use of Colleges and 
Hien Schools.) by C S. Henry, D. D., Professor of Mee yy ood and Hisvocy in the University of the city of New- 


York. One handsomely printed volume, 12mo., bound in 


eather. §1. 


(>> Orders for the above received and supplied by every bookseller 


throughout the States. 
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